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FROM A SPEECH BY SECRETARY WICKARD: “. .. The Depart- 
ment welcomes specific criticisms. When criticisms are found to be 
justified, we will move to improve conditions. We have a duty to 
all the farmers and all the taxpayers to do the best job we can. We 
are hired men and the farmers and the people of the country gen- 
erally are our employers. We must operate the farm programs 
for the service of all farmers—cotton growers, wheat gowers, tobacco 
growers, dairymen, and so on. We do not and we cannot operate 
them for special service to any group of producers, or members of 
any single organization... . 


“DIFFERENCES we will have, of course, and differences we should have. 
Discussion is democracy. But let us not let the differences grow 
into dissension. So long as the aim of an individual or group is 
service to agriculture, all true friends of the farmer should be able 
to work on an amicable basis with that individual or group, as 
the case may be.” 


LATER ISSUES will include articles by the Rev. Martin E. Scutrser, 

on the study club; Marcaret M. Fettows, on the training of boys 
at the Bowdoin Farm School; C. O. Brannen, on credit policies in 
relation to economic systems of farming, and Joun A. Birp, on a new 
kind of flood control. 
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Streamlining the 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


By JOSEPH L. APODACA. Difficulties besetting the Western 
Hemisphere in presenting a solid economic front stem from the 


character of agricultural production in the Americas. Their re- 
moval would call for measures that affect production and the uses 
of land. The land readjustments implied in reshaping the hemis- 
phere to meet modern needs would affect a number of countries 
of the New World, including the United States. 


FLYING DOWN from 
Rio over Montevideo to 
Buenos Aires is a fasci- 
nating experience that re- 
quires but 8 hours. These are short 
hours packed with surprises for one 
interested in the land and the wel- 
fare of those who till the soil. To 
stop occasionally, examine the situa- 
tion at eye level, and speak to the 
natives in their language is to en- 
rich immeasurably the experience. 
Rio, you see, lies on the edge of a 
tranquil tropical harbor bedecked 
with towering mountain peaks and 
presents a panorama of breath-tak- 
ing beauty. For several hours after 
one takes off at Rio, the plane flies 
over mountainous country. When 
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one rises above the challenging 
peaks it is difficult to detect just 
what the world below is doing. But 
here and there a winding mountain 
road guides one’s eyes to a deep 
valley below, where clusters of 
houses sketch the outline of a vil- 
lage with land cleared systematically 
for miles around. Some vegetation 
and livestock are discernible. 

As the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
in the southernmost part of Brazil 
comes into view, the mountains give 
way to rolling hills and plains, the 
center of Brazil’s livestock industry. 
The thrills are over now as one sails 
southward on a more or less even 
keel, just a few hundred feet above 
the ground. Plain, matter-of-fact 
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country passes in review underneath. 
Nature does not talk back now, ex- 
cept in a Kansas-like monotony of 
rolling plains, broken here and 
there by a village or small city and 
a winding river. 

Several minutes later one slips 
over Uruguay, hardly knowing it, 
except that the atmosphere feels 
somewhat colder. Here is the heart 
of a rich agricultural region, famed 
for its wheat, corn, flaxseed, and live- 
stock, Fields below are rich with 
vegetation and give every evidence of 
careful, scientific cultivation. Cities 
are larger and more numerous until, 
to the left, appears Montevideo. 

Shortly after one has passed this 
Uruguayan metropolis, Buenos Aires 
comes into sight. The well-combed, 
flat landscape and fertile fields that 
spread out before one’s eyes for 
miles around before one arrives at 
theggreat city convince one that here 
indeed is a country rich in natural re- 
sources, where most of the Temper- 
ate Zone crops common to the 
United States grow abundantly. 
Topsoil is rich and needs no ferti- 
lizer; much of it has not yet felt 
the stab of the plow. 

Buenos Aires is more than a big 
city. It is the busiest port of South 
America. It has more than 3,000,- 
ooo inhabitants and numerous sky- 
scrapers, and reminds one of our 
own American cities—New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
Here is assembled the choice 
produce of Argentina’s farms and 
ranches—wheat, corn, linseed, fruits, 
and livestock products—for ship- 
ment to the world’s markets, princi- 
pally to England and continental 
Europe. 

Leaving the humming center of 
Buenos Aires, the plane soars once 
more over the vast plains of Argen- 


tina to Cordova, and finally to Men- 
doza, where some of the finest 
South American wines originate. 
The stop-over at Mendoza is a pre- 
lude to a fascinating flight over the 
Andes. After a few minutes above 
the clouds, evading the challenging 
peaks of the Andes at an altitude of 
15,000 to 18,000 feet, the plane glides 
down to Santiago, Chile. 

These countries are the most 
thickly settled in South America. 
The population is mostly of Eu- 
ropean extraction. This lower por- 
tion of the South American conti- 
nent, consisting of southern Brazil 
and Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, 
comprises 2,400,000 square miles, 
The cultivated segments of it are 
estimated to total 222,000 square 
miles, or something like 60 percent 
of all the cultivated area of South 
America. 


Source of Surpluses 


It is an area that contributes sub- 
stantial portions of the agricultural 
products regarded today as Western 
Hemisphere surplus crops. 

More than 99 percent of the hemi- 
sphere’s surpluses of flaxseed, corn, 
hides and skins, mutton and lamb, 
beef, and beef products originates 
there. Besides, it is the source of 
approximately 18 percent of the 
hemisphere’s surplus of cotton, 36 
percent of the wheat, 16 percent of 
the pork products, 45 percent of the 
oranges, 21 percent of the pears, and 
3 percent of the apples. The re- 
maining portions of the hemisphere 
surpluses of these products come 
from the area embraced by Canada 
and the United States at the opposite 
end of the hemisphere. 

When the agricultural exports of 
Latin America are combined with 
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those of the United States and Can- 
ada, a picture is obtained of the net 
export position of the Western 
Hemisphere as a whole. 

With respect to the commodities 
specified, it is found that in the 4 
years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the present war, 1935 to 
1938, the Western Hemisphere ex- 
ported to outside areas an annual 
average of 260,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 7,000,000 bales of cotton, 
252,000,000 bushels of corn, 45,000,- 
000 bushels of linseed, 211,000,000 
pounds of wool, 357,000,000 pounds 
of hides and skins, 403,000,000 
pounds of hog products, 122,000,000 
pounds of mutton and lamb, 1,240,- 
000,000 pounds of beef and beet 
products, 7,000,000 boxes of oranges, 
16,000,000 boxes of apples, and al- 
most 3,000,000 bushels of pears. 

Today these surpluses are begging 
for extra-hemisphere outlets, inas- 
much as the European markets, 
which formerly absorbed the great 
bulk of them, are now practically 
closed. 

The products mentioned, coming 
from the Temperate Zones, both 
north and south, constitute the 
gravest problem in the present and 
post-war agricultural readjustments 
of the Americas. The fact that they 
create economic and political fric- 
tion between two widely separated 
areas of the hemisphere constitutes 
a possible stumbling block to hemi- 
spheric solidarity and defense. 

The effect of the war on the hemi- 
sphere’s export situation may be il- 
lustrated by reference to three com- 
modities. Canada, the United 
States, and Argentina are expected 
to have an estimated 1,000,000,000 
bushels of wheat available for export 
in 1941, but the most liberal esti- 
mates indicate that importing coun- 
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tries will probably not take more 
than 300,000,000 to 350,000,000 
bushels. 


Effect of War 


When the current crop year for 
Western Hemisphere cotton began 
on August 1, 1940, the hemisphere 
already had a carry-over of cotton 
from the previous year of 11,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bales, which meant 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales more 
than the quantity necessary to meet 
the usual pre-war hemisphere ex- 
ports. As regards corn, the com- 
bined output of the United States 
and Argentina in 1940-41 is esti- 
mated at something over 2,800,000,- 
000 bushels. Approximately g00,- 
000,000 bushels will be available for 
export, but the prospects are that 
not more than 100,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 bushels of this will be ex- 
ported by the 2 countries. So seri- 
ous has the corn surplus problem be- 
come in Argentina that in recent 
months corn has been used as fuel in 
that country. 

Certainly, these are hemispheric 
problems that call for concerted ac- 
tion by the various exporting na- 
tions; action by individual countries 
will not correct the basic difficulties. 

For example, Argentina has 
sought to aid her grain producers by 
establishing Government-guaranteed 
minimum prices for wheat, corn, 
and flaxseed. Before the outbreak 
of war in Europe these efforts had a 
measure of success, because the Gov- 
ernment generally was able to dis- 
pose sooner or later of the supplies 
bought from producers. But as sur- 
pluses continue to accumulate be- 
cause of progressively declining for- 
eign outlets, the disposal of these 
supplies becomes increasingly diff- 
cult. Thus, of late, there has been 
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a growing realization that some cur- 
tailment of production must be 
made, and a new law in Argentina 
now gives the Government the au- 
thority to request a reduction in 
acreage up to 10 percent for such 
crops as wheat, corn, and flaxseed. 

Coffee affords another interesting 
example in this connection. For 
many years Brazil wrestled with the 
problem of overproduction of cof- 
fee. Between 1935 and 1938, 
although the hemisphere’s net ex- 
ports of coffee averaged 1,167,000, 
ooo pounds a year, Brazil was 
destroying millions of bags of coffee 
annually. Meanwhile, however, 
other coffee-growing nations of the 
Western Hemisphere were expand- 
ing coffee production. For a year 
following the outbreak of war in 
Europe the coffee-exporting nations 
were so critically burdened with sur- 
pluses that they finally decided to 
undertake collective action. 

An inter-American coffee agree- 
ment was signed November 28, 
1940, by 14 coffee-producing coun- 
tries and the United States. The 
outstanding feature is the allocation 
of basic quotas not only for the 
United States market but for mar- 
kets outside the United States as 
well. It is significant that since the 
coffee agreement was signed the 
average monthly price of coffee has 
risen substantially. The quoted 
price rose from 914 cents a pound 
in November 1940 to more than 12 
cents a pound in February 1941. 

These experiences, plus the criti- 
cal situation that accumulating 
hemisphere surpluses have brought 
about, stress the need for commodity 
collaboration on an_ international 
scale, in order that the measures 
adopted by one nation may not be 
negatived by the actions of another. 


The general formula provided by 
the coffee agreement might be used 
in extending inter-American coop- 
eration to other commodities. Be- 
cause of the need for improved 
standards of living in the New 
World, however, efforts must be 
made to increase consumption in 
the hemisphere through both com- 
mercial and relief channels and to 
provide greater storage facilities for 
these crops in order to regulate their 


flow to market and make them 
available during years of short 
crops. 


But a realistic program will not 
stop there. In view of diminishing 
world markets for these crops and 
the dark prospects for years to come, 
an important feature of commodity 
collaboration should be the restric- 
tion of production in the exporting 
countries. 


Land Adjustments 


In attaining such a restriction, 
some land readjustments would be- 
come necessary. The specific na- 
ture of these cannot be foretold at 
this time. But it seems clear that 
the readjustments would include the 
temperate regions of the hemisphere, 
north and south. In the northern 
portion this means the United 
States and, to a minor extent, Can- 
ada; in the southern portion, parts 
of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and, 
to a minor extent, Chile. 

We must not forget the vast cen- 
tral portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which includes the northern 
half of South America, the Carib- 
bean countries, and Mexico. This 
region faces serious surplus situa- 
tions with respect to coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco. Inter-American com- 
modity collaboration for these prod- 
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ucts would also call sooner or later 
for crop restriction and its accom- 
panying land readjustments in pro- 
ducing areas. But this wide cen- 
tral portion of the hemisphere is of 
special interest for two other rea- 
sons. One is that it is the heart of 
the American tropics, where great 
undeveloped resources lie untouched. 
The other is that the trend of pro- 
duction characteristic of the past 
decade in the countries of this vast 
region has a direct relation to the 
success of efforts undertaken to re- 
lieve the surplus situations of staples 
like wheat, cotton, and other prod- 
ucts of the Temperate Zones. 


Economic Nationalism 


During the past 10 years the 
countries in this tropical and semi- 
tropical region persistently have 
sought, with the aid of excessively 
high tariffs and other forms of con- 
trol, to diversify their agriculture 
and develop production of Temper- 
ate Zone foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. This was because, being 
highly dependent upon income de- 
rived from a limited number of 
tropical and semi-tropical products, 
they faced the cumulative impact of 
a series of forces that restricted their 
markets. 

These forces began with the 
growth of economic nationalism in 
the decade following the World 
War, and were intensified by the 
crash of 1929 and its consequent im- 
pact upon these countries’ curren- 
cies, followed by the drastic decline 
in general world trade by 1932. The 
early 1930’s were marked by an ex- 
tension of restrictive trade policies 
on the part of all major importing 
countries, including the United 
States, 
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Partly in retaliation, partly in an 
endeavor to maintain the balance of 
trade, and partly to increase their 
self-sufficiency, these nations raised 
their tariffs to unprecedented levels 
in the hope of stimulating domestic 
production of foodstuffs formerly 
imported. The initial efforts were 
prompted largely by desperation. 
Once the programs were under way, 
however, it has not been easy to give 
them up despite the recognized fact 
that such high duties make internal 
prices high and increase the cost of 
living. 

This tendency is of significance in 
the matter of crop restriction in 
Temperate Zone countries. It 
would not do at all for countries ex- 
porting wheat, cotton, livestock 
products, and fruits to adjust their 
production to conform with present 
and prospective market develop- 
ments if, simultaneously, the coun- 
tries in the central portion of the 
hemisphere continued to expand 
their output of these goods without 
limit. Alternative programs must 
be developed in the American 
tropics if tropical countries are to 
be encouraged to divert production 
away from Temperate Zone 
products. 


New Products 


Fortunately, it is felt that alterna- 
tive programs can be developed in 
tropical America if the proper 
scientific and financial assistance is 
made available. 

It happens that the American 
tropics constitute the original habi- 
tat of a number of necessary raw ma- 
terials. Among these are natural 
rubber; cinchona bark, from which 
quinine is made; mandioca, used as 
a food, starch, and as a specialty 








flour; the ceiba tree, the source of 
kapok, a product used in making 
life preservers and other industrial 
goods; cubé root, long used as a 
source of insecticide; and cacao. 

Moreover, tropical America is well 
suited for the production of fibers, 
like hemp, henequen, sisal, and 
abaca; industrial and vegetable oils; 
and special types of nuts, like 
cashews and coconuts. Some of 
these products, as indicated, are of 
American origin, but they were 
taken to other lands which have be- 
come their major (and in some cases 
their sole) source of supply. Aver- 
age annual imports into the United 
States of these products amounted 
to $430,000,000 in the period 1937 to 
1939, but less than 6 percent of this 
amount represented purchases from 
tropical America. 

Here lie some possibilities of in- 
creasing our purchases of noncom- 
petitive products from Latin Amer- 
ica from the present level of about 
$200,000,000 a year to an estimated 
total of $630,000,000. Efforts to ac- 
complish this are already under way, 
through the cooperative action of 
Latin American governments, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and private interests in this 
country. 

It is to be expected that the work 
will ultimately result in substantial 
readjustments in the use of the pro- 
ductive resources of tropical Amer- 
ica. It should, therefore, tend to 
discourage production in the Tropics 
of those Temperate Zone products of 
which troublesome surpluses exist. 
As a consequence, moreover, it 
should make the central part of the 
hemisphere not a potential competi- 
tor but a customer for the Temperate 
Zone agricultural products of the 
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northern and southern portions of 
the hemisphere. 

The total effect of the measures 
mentioned is calculated to be three. 
fold: A harmonizing of the various 
producing regions in the hemisphere 
so as to remove substantially the 
causes of economic friction that now 
divide the Americas, the attainment 
of a greater degree of hemispheric 
self-sufficiency, and the establish- 
ment of a sounder basis of inter- 
American trade. 

The hemisphere would be fash- 
ioned to attain a higher level of 
comfort for its peoples and geared 
to present a solid frogt to threaten- 
ing world forces. 

In a sense we would have a stream- 
lined hemisphere, revamped to meet 
the needs of modern times. 








Glory 


The glory of the farmer is that, 
in the division of labors, it is his 
part to create. All trade rests at 
least on his primitive activity. 
He stands close to nature; he ob- 
tains from the earth the bread 
and the meat. The food which 
was not, he causes to be. The 
first farmer was the first man 
and all historic nobility rests on 
possession and use of land. 


—Ra.LpH Watpo EMERSON 
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A More Economic Use of 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


By WALTER W. WILCOX. 4 forward-looking farm policy 
must take into account better and wider vocational training of 
farm youth—for their own sakes and for the sake of agriculture. 


NATIONAL agricultural 
policies are at the cross- 
roads. The experience 
gained in the operation of 
the far-flung New Deal farm pro- 
gram in the last few years indicates 
that important changes in direction 
are needed. Recent national and 
world developments accentuate this 
need. Organized agricultural policy 
makers in the Department of Agri- 
culture sense this need. They are 
taking steps to reappraise recent poli- 
cies and lines of action in the light of 
present knowledge and events. 

The thesis of this article is that 
agricultural policy makers now have 
a unique opportunity to branch out 
in a new but related field and de- 
velop policies for vocational training 
and guidance of farm-reared people 
into nonfarm occupations; this will 
make three important contributions 
to farm and national welfare: 

Such a program would assist in 
mobilizing and training our man- 
power for the current defense 
undertaking; 

It would facilitate the movement 
of surplus farm people into nonfarm 
occupations, thereby reducing the 
number of farm people to be sup- 
ported by a farm income of any 
given size; 
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If properly organized and under- 
taken on a large scale, it would 
greatly increase the flexibility and 
mobility of farm-reared youth, and 
to that extent facilitate readjust- 
ments when we have accomplished 
our defense aims and return to more 
normal business pursuits. 

Throughout the past decade, 
leaders concerned with the forma- 
tion of agricultural policy have rec- 
ognized the problem of surplus labor 
on the farms. Their failure to in- 
clude a positive program for the de- 
velopment of these excess human 
resources for nonfarm occupations 
may be excused on the grounds of 
preoccupation with the farm income 
problems and the general unemploy- 
ment situation. 

We are now moving into a period 
when these situations will be greatly 
changed. Both the farm income 
problem (except in the Cotton Belt 
of the South, the wheat-growing 
areas of the Great Plains, and a few 
other, minor areas) and the general 
unemployment situation will be well 
taken care of throughout the dura- 
tion of the war-boom period ahead. 
Hence this appears to be a strategic 
time to formulate and put into 
operation plans and policies which 
will help make use of the excess 
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human resources in agriculture. 

Plans and policies are needed that 
will contribute toward national de- 
fense in the months immediately 
ahead. But such plans and policies 
should be sufficiently broad, flexible 
enough, and so integrated with 
other plans and policies that they 
will make an important contribution 
to agricultural and national welfare 
in the post war-boom period, too. 


Farm Employment 


A recent WPA study, Trends in 
Employment in Agriculture, 1909- 
36, by Eldon E. Shaw and John A. 
Hopkins, of technological develop- 
ments and employment opportuni- 
ties indicates that the number of 
workers employed in agriculture in 
1938 was only 94 percent of the 
number employed in 1924-29. Most 
of this reduction was in hired farm 
workers. Only about one-fourth 
was represented by a reduction in 
family workers. Looking forward, 
a BAE report, Technology on the 
Farm, estimates that 350,000 to 500,- 
ooo agricultural workers will be dis- 
placed by technological changes dur- 
ing the next decade. Most of this 
displacement will result from in- 
creased use of tractor power and 
improvements in harvesting 
machinery. 

This displacement of agricultural 
workers by machinery further in- 
tensifies a great problem that has ex- 
isted for many years. Farm fam- 
ilies produced more children than 
could find employment in agricul- 
ture even when work opportunities 
were expanding rather than con- 
tracting. About twice as many boys 
currently reach the age of 21 as have 
an opportunity through death and 
retirement of present farm operators 
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to become operators of existing 
farms. And the number of farm 
units in commercial agriculture js 
declining rather than expanding. 


Education for Farming 


Organized agriculture has asked 
for and received continually jn- 
creasing public support for techni- 
cal training in agriculture. The 
objective of this training was to at- 
tract and hold more of the boys with 
high-school and college education in 
farming, and to equip future farm- 
ers with technical knowledge and 
skills which would help them in- 
crease their individual farming 
efficiency and incomes. 

Almost any group of farm people, 
when discussing their problems, list 
keeping their children on the farm 
as a major problem. This noneco- 
nomic desire to keep the boys on 
the farm is understandable. The 
surprising element is the absence of 
any well-considered attempt to de- 
velop an integrated farm program 
which would achieve these ends to 
the extent that they are desirable 
and at the same time train and guide 
the surplus farm youth into non- 
farm occupations as a fundamental 
attack on the farm income problem. 

Few of the farm people who ex- 
press a desire to keep their children 
on the farm think through what it 
would mean if all children born on 
farms remained in farming. What 
they inarticulately are groping for in 
most instances is the development of 
forces which would encourage the 
most promising farm operators to 
remain in their home communities 
while the less promising ones en- 
tered nonfarm occupations. What 
they have almost universally over- 
looked is the fact that a well- 
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rounded vocational training and 
guidance program would assist them 
in achieving their desires. 

Financial opportunities in agri- 
culture are limited by the large num- 
ber of persons attempting to make a 
living at this occupation. This fact 
alone discourages many of the most 
energetic and ambitious young peo- 
ple from undertaking farming as 
their vocation. But what is prob- 
ably fully as important, the up-and- 
coming youngsters find that there 
are many untrained and only moder- 
ately capable individuals who 
would like to get out of farming. 
Because of lack of training and voca- 
tional guidance these less-qualified 
people are unable to get other jobs. 
Many able young people who might 
like to farm if they had congenial 
neighbors and could live in a com- 
munity with relatively high non- 
monetary as well as monetary living 
standards turn from farming to 
other occupations. 


Education for Nonfarming 


Farmers’ fears of too many young 
people rushing off to the city no 
doubt have inhibited them from 
giving vocational training for non- 
farm occupations the attention it de- 
serves. The excessive demand for 
farms to rent and the inability of 
rural youth to get jobs in recent 
years have done a great deal to 
change current attitudes. But their 
fears in the first place were largely 
unfounded. 

A greatly expanded vocational 
training program giving farm youth 
an opportunity to select from among 
a number of vocational training 
courses, together with a functioning 
system of vocational guidance, 
should result in the various indi- 
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viduals having more nearly equal 
opportunities to choose the vocation 
they like best. 

Under such a system, many indi- 
viduals who now remain in farming 
not because they like it and take 
pride in their husbandry, but be- 
cause they find it impossible to do 
otherwise, would quickly enter non- 
farm occupations. This in turn 
would make farming more attrac- 
tive to others. Agriculture should 
have nothing to fear from such a 
program. The results would be 
more economic utilization of our 
human resources through getting a 
better “fit” of men to jobs. It 
should also result in a more desir- 
able rural culture through the oper- 
ation of a more intelligent selective 
system. 

The income effect of reducing the 
human resources in agriculture has 
seldom been given sufficient atten- 
tion. Our best efforts in recent 
years through the appropriation of 
more than $500,000,000 from the 
Treasury and the use of extensive 
production control machinery only 
increased per capita farm income by 
7 to 15 percent. (See Agricultural 
Adjustment 1937-38, a summary of 
the benefits from the various com- 
modity programs. Increases in re- 
cent years have been about equal to 
benefit payments, or 10 percent of 
the income from the sale of farm 
products.) 

It is conservatively estimated that 
we could easily man our agricul- 
tural industry with 20 percent fewer 
men. If the number of families in 
agriculture were proportionally re- 
duced, the same total income would 
result in per capita incomes 25 per- 
cent higher. Even a modest 5 to 10 
percent reduction of our human re- 
sources in agriculture would increase 
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per capita incomes as much as our 
recent production adjustment, ever- 
normal granary, and related pro- 
grams. 


2 to 3 Boys to Every Farm 


The agricultural planning com- 
mittee in Warren County, Iowa, in 
the fall of 1939 undertook a study of 
the age distribution of its farm pop- 
ulation and the rate of retirement 
and death of the present farm oper- 
ators. From a random 25 percent 
sample of the farm households, it 
estimated that 2 or 3 farm boys 
would reach the age of 20 each year 
for every farm becoming available 
through retirement or death of the 
former operators. As might be ex- 
pected, most of the children who had 
left home were in nonfarm occupa- 
tions, and the significant fact was 
that few had vocational training for 
the jobs they were filling. 

During each of the past 5 years 
between 5 and 1o percent of the 
operating farmers in Warren County 
quit farming and took up nonfarm 
occupations. Though the commit- 
tee did not investigate what occupa- 
tions these families went into, it 
seems probable that vocational train- 
ing and guidance would have been 
helpful to them. 

Another interesting fact: There 
were between 250 and 300 farm boys 
looking for jobs in Warren County 
in the winter of 1939-40. Only 40 
to 50 farms in Warren County be- 
come available each year as a re- 
sult of death or retirement of the 
operator. It would take 6 years for 
the present surplus of young men to 
get farms to operate without giving 
any consideration to the additional 
100 farm boys coming of age each 
year and looking for full-time jobs. 
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Such figures as these give reality 
and concreteness to this big prob- 
lem that farm families, and farm 
youth in particular, face. The 
Warren County farmers who made 
this study are asking themselves, “Ts 
vocational training in agriculture 
enough for our boys?” They are 
not likely to decide that more and 
smaller farms would be an eco- 
nomic solution to this problem in 
Warren County. The answer ap 
pears to be: Train the extra young 
people to be useful in other occu- 
pations and assist them in getting 
jobs. 

A broad, effectively organized sys. 
tem of vocational training and guid- 
ance has significance in other direc- 
tions, besides facilitating the move- 
ment of surplus farm people into 
nonfarm occupations. Farms and 
farmsteads are far from being com- 
pletely modernized. Only a small 
percentage of the farm homes has 
electricity, running water, and the 
other modern conveniences. Many 
farm houses do not even meet mini- 
mum accepted standards as to space 
for the family, light, and warmth. 

Low farm incomes, absentee own- 
ership, and several other factors 
have contributed to the present in- 
adequate rural housing conditions 
and the absence of the labor-saving 
devices such as running water and 
electricity. An important contrib- 
uting factor and one which would 
be influenced by the program pro- 
posed here is the high cost of skilled 
workmen to do the carpentry, 
plumbing, and electrical work. _ 

If young farm people who dont 
like farming are trained in these 
and other skills, they will be able to 
do a considerable amount of such 
work on their parents’ farms. It 
might be a good idea to set up a 
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rural housing and modernization 
program utilizing the services of 
these youths if our present defense 
efforts should be followed by a pe- 
riod of unemployment as our na- 
tional economy readjusts itself again 
to peacetime pursuits. 

A second indirect effect of such a 
program would be to check mo- 
nopolistic tendencies that have de- 
veloped in the labor unions of sev- 
eral of the skilled trades. One can- 
not accurately foresee the exact na- 
ture of the readjustments in labor- 
union apprenticeship policy required 


THE SUCCESS of 300 high-school 
and 200 elementary-school boys and 
girls of Elmore County, Ala., in 
combining vocation with education 
is told by Maxine Davis in Lots Goes 
on Here (Country GENTLEMAN for 
March). Pupils of Holtville Con- 
solidated School operate their own 
hatchery, cannery, refrigerating 
plant, farm- and terracing-machin- 
ery rental service, and the only 
beauty parlor, bowling alley, movie 
theater, and newspaper in the com- 
munity. Elmore County is cotton 
country. But James Chrietzberg, 
principal of the school, believed he 
had counterbalances to what low 
cotton prices, erosion, and improper 
diet were doing to his community. 
lvy Wilson mortgaged his farm for 
a $7,500 FSA loan to the school. 
Others helped. The experiment is 
3 years old. Last year the hatchery 
had 100 customers, hatched 40,000 
chicks, and made a profit of $308.10; 
the refrigerating plant served 205 
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by the adoption of such a policy. 
They would have to be substantial 
in some trades, however, or the 
established unions would find their 
leadership challenged by the growth 
of new competing groups of non- 
union workers in their trades. 
Additional vocational training and 
guidance are needed in urban as well 
as rural communities. The need is 
more urgent in the rural communi- 
ties, however, for it is these com- 
munities that produce a surplus of 
labor which must migrate to urban 
centers, and not vice versa. 


people, cured 40,000 pounds of meat, 
and netted $385.31. The cannery 
enabled 104 families to store 8,350 
cans of 24 different products, but 
broke even since it charges custom- 
ers only the cost of the cans and a 
small canning fee. One thousand 
acres have been terraced and 10,000 
peach trees planted on one-time cot- 
ton lands. 

The January centennial number of 
Prairie FARMER, 192 pages in mag- 
azine form, contains a story by Row- 
land Wood called Chemurgy: Phil- 
osophy of Abundance that traces the 
development of interest in farm 
chemurgy since the first issue of the 
periodical. Although the ideas back 
of farm chemurgy are old, the 
growth of productive capacity has 
aroused new interest in it. Its ob- 
jectives are the development of new 
industrial uses for crops, the devel- 
opment of new crops for new and 
old uses, and the utilization of farm 
byproducts and wastes. 





Conservation, A 





LASTING EMERGENCY 


By CLAUDE R. WICKARD. The Secretary of Agriculture 
points out here that in the great new tasks before us we should 
remember a great, continuing task, the obligation of conserving 


our soil and other resources. 


OUR WAYS of thinking 

change greatly in times of 

emergency. Problems 

and projects tend to find 
new levels of importance, whether 
high or low. We see some things 
more clearly. We care more about 
evaluating what is good and true 
and enduring. But sometimes 
crises force upon us a different set 
of thoughts and plans and tasks. 

We are now in that position. We 
are engaged in a great defense pro- 
gram, in which agricultural pre- 
paredness has a big part and which 
is so important that it obscures the 
less valuable of our previous con- 
cerns and emphasizes the value of 
our more enduring tasks. 

Conservation of our human 
and physical resources is among the 
latter. Conservation is not a com- 
petitor of national defense for at- 
tention. It is an adjunct to defense 
and permanent peace and welfare. 
It is a force whose worth times of 
crisis only emphasize—an_ obliga- 
tion not to be obscured by a new 
challenge, no matter how momen- 
tous. 

I mean conservation for use, not 
just saving, or hoarding, or hold- 
ing on to what one has. Conser- 
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vation as opposed to exploitation. 
Conservation as national-insurance, 
national defense, and national wel- 
fare. Conservation of soil to the 
extent that people are helped to a 
better life, and conservation of re- 
sources and physical and mental 
health. 

We in the Department of Agricul- 
ture are deeply concerned with con- 
servation planning and the conser- 
vation of soil; in that task we can get 
support and inspiration from know- 
ing that it is a vital and tangible part 
of the broader aspect of conservation. 

The purpose of the soil-conserva- 
tion program is to protect America’s 
productive acres so that they may 
contribute, under wise and con- 
tinued use, to a better standard of 
living for everyone. In this sense, 
better farm income, security of farm 
tenure, stabilization of rural com- 
munities, adequate and_ efficient 
agricultural production, and a re- 
duction in public and private losses 
caused by silting, floods, and 
drought are all bound up in this 
broad conservation effort; and 
conservation of the soil and _ its 
fertility becomes something more 
than merely throwing up defensive 
earthworks against the physical 
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forces that attack the land. k 
involves dealing with other forces, 
less direct and more subtle, that 
must also be met if the physical 
accomplishment is to have human 
significance. 

Economic pressure on the work- 
ers of the land, for instance, must be 
relieved before the workers in turn 
can ease their pressure on the land. 
An insecure tenant—say, one with a 
t-year lease—is likely to show little 
interest in building new terraces to 
hold the soil. Give him security, 
however, and his interest becomes 
much more closely merged with the 
best interests of the soil he tills. 

Similarly, we know that trees can 
hold the soil on an eroding hillside 
cornfield and that many a farmer 
wants to see trees planted there, but 
we also know—as the farmer does 
all too well—that a tree crop in 10 or 
20 years won't help him to meet the 
mortgage payments due regularly 
every year in the interval. But 
with some certainty of a fair and 
steady income, a farmer might find 
a way to plant those trees and save 
his hillside. Listing will stop the 
soil from blowing on a man’s own 
farm, but it doesn’t keep unlisted 
soil from drifting over from the 
next farm owned by a druggist in 
Chicago. 


Pressure on the Land 


And so it goes. Tenancy, in- 
come, and absentee ownership— 
these are some of the sources of 
pressure on the land. And this 
pressure must be removed, or at 
least relieved, before a complete 
conservation job can be done. This 
pressure exists often enough and in 
proportions serious enough to de- 
mand the full attention of our con- 
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servationists and to require a coordi- 
nated effort in all our Department 
programs. 

Until recently, the word conserva- 
tion had a much more limited mean- 
ing and use in our national vocabu- 
lary. We tended to think of conser- 
vation as involving trees or land 
alone and as being dissociated from 
people on the land. As a nation we 
permitted our soil resources te 
dwindle. Maybe there is some con- 
nection here as elsewhere between 
our thinking and our actions. What- 
ever the reason for this disinterest— 
and scores of reasons have been ad- 
vanced—it must be incidental to the 
fact that we are woefully late in 
linking the needs of people and the 
soil together in our efforts to meet 
the situation. 

The result is that today we have, 
literally as well as figuratively, a vast 
amount of ground to cover. Alto- 
gether we have in the United States 
about 462,000,000 acres of good- 
quality, arable land, including the 
land now in cultivation and the land 
that may be cultivated in the future. 
Almost two-thirds of this land—ap- 
proximately 330,000,000 acres—is 
subject to erosion. In addition, 
more than 600,000,000 acres of pas- 
ture, grazing, and forest-land in pri- 
vate ownership are eroding or sub- 
ject to erosion if poorly handled. 
And millions of acres of forest lands 
are, or have been, cut without regard 
for public values. 


Today—T omorrow 


To hold this land, to protect it 
while it is in use today so that we 
may use it in the future, is the plain 
physical aspect of our conservation 
job. It is part of the job, also, of 
course, to maintain and build fertil- 
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ity in these areas. The store of es- 
sential plant nutrients in the soil 
must be maintained against the drain 
of cropping and leaching as well as 
against complete removal by erosion. 

The human aspect of the job re- 
quires that we hold the people, too, 
that we provide means whereby the 
physical task can be accomplished 
without undue hardship on the peo- 
ple who must do it. Only this dual 
approach, based on a full under- 
standing of the needs of both soil and 
people, can bring us finally to the 
goal we seek. 

What progress are we making to- 
ward that goal? 

As a nation we are now engaged 
in a broad conservation effort de- 
signed to bring immediate improve- 
ment in our agricultural position, 
internal national strength in prepara- 
tion for any emergencies, and a 
healthy agricultural plant for the 
future. 

Because so little was done in the 
past, we must do more than our share 
today; but the Department’s conser- 
vation program is proceeding to do 
whatever can be done, wherever it 
can be done, with the facilities at our 
command. 

With a field so big, and a need so 
urgent, the energies of all agencies 


can be consistently applied to 
advantage. 
W hat Is Being Done 


In 1940 more than 6,000,000 farm- 
ers took part in the Agricultural 
Conservation Program of the AAA. 
They operated more than 355,000,- 
ooo acres of cropland, about 80 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total cropland. 
By planting within acreage allot- 
ments, they have been able to rest 
part of their land from the produc- 
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tion of soil-depleting crops. 

On all of these farms, too, some 
acreage has been protected or im- 
proved by conservation practices, 
By bringing about new seedings of 
legumes and grasses, the adoption of 
strip cropping, contouring, and sum- 
mer fallow, the application of lime 
and superphosphate, the seeding of 
green manure and cover crops, the 
construction of terraces, the planting 
of forest trees, and the use of other 
conservation practices over millions 
of acres, the forces of erosion are 
being slowed down and the fertility 
of the soil is being built up. 

Under the AAA range conserva- 
tion program, conservation practices 
have been applied to millions of acres 
of range lands in the West and 
Southwest. 

Less extensive, but no less impor- 
tant, is the program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. By the end of 
1940 virtually complete and perma- 
nent protection against erosion had 
been provided under this program 
for more than 50,000 farms. In- 
tensive conservation work of the 
same kind was under way on an 
additional 70,000 farms. Other 
thousands of farmers were applying 
for help in this complete conserva- 
tion treatment. 


An Integrated Program 


Soil-conservation districts are 
formed on this premise: That conser- 
vation of the soil, to be permanent, 
complete, and most effective requires 
treatment of the land according to 
its needs and the use of the land ac- 
cording to its natural adaptabilities— 
field by field, farm by farm, and 
watershed by watershed—until the 
pattern is extended over all the lands 
now menaced by erosion. In the 
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429 districts organized by farmers in 
37 States by the beginning of this 
year, this principle is being put into 
operation through community ac- 
tion. Through such processes as 
petitions, referendum, and election, 
farmers in these districts are working 
toward a solution of their local con- 
servation problems. 

The Forest Service and the Farm 
Security Administration have major 
conservation programs operating 
through the Nation. The Forest 
Service manages about 175,000,000 
acres of national-forest land for the 
purpose of timber production, water- 
shed protection, and other forest 
uses; and through the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary and other acts gives guidance 
and assistance to private owners of 
forest land. One of our continuing 
goals must be to see that other mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over forest land 
and farm woodlands still badly in 
need of restoration are brought 
under a full conservation program 
through the adoption of good forest 
management practices. Here, too, 
our interest in conservation must be 
tied in with the welfare and security 
of the people primarily affected by it. 


The Human Side 


The job of conservation that the 
FSA is doing is particularly impor- 
tant because of its emphasis on the 
human side of conservation. By di- 
recting its county supervisors to par- 
ticipate actively in county land use 
planning, and by insisting upon bet- 
ter leasing arrangements for its 
clients so that security of tenure will 
permit better soil conservation prac- 
tices, FSA is effectively linking land 
and people in conservation efforts 
cooperatively undertaken with other 
departmental bureaus. 
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Similarly, land-purchase and flood- 
control programs contribute to an 
over-all conservation program for 
the Department, one broad enough 
to cover all areas and yet unified 
enough to prevent needless duplica- 
tion and overlapping. 

In this work of unification, the 
land-grant colleges and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are actively co- 
operating. The process of land use 
planning through local committees 
of farmers in which these agencies 
are active is more than a means of 
pulling together the various strands 
of conservation work which the De- 
partment has under way. 

The land use planning work is a 
full recognition by the Department 
and the land-grant colleges of the 
paramount importance of two con- 
servation factors. One of these is 
that, use being the key to genuine 
conservation, cooperative considera- 
tion must be given to problems of 
land use which cross the boundaries 
of single farms or of single com- 
munities. The other is that the 
knowledge and experience of farm- 
ers themselves must be drawn upon 
in the communities and counties to 
help chart the future of conservation 
effort. 

Broad as the present program is, 
however, we as a nation are still 
operating years behind schedule. 
Even the most optimistic believe a 
quarter of a century at least will be 
needed to put our national farm 
plant in order physically. Probably 
the job will take longer than that, 
for even if the physical protections 
can be completed in that time, the 
complex economic adjustments we 
will need to make if the job is to be 
permanent will likely require even 
more time. 
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Mr. Higgenbottom Tells 
his Story 


THOMAS BENJAMIN HARRISON HIGGENBOTTOM was 
an Okie. Now he considers himself a Californian. He, his wife, 
and three of their seven children appeared in Los Angeles before 
the House of Representatives’ Special Committee Investigating 
the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens. John H. Tolan is 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Higgenbottom’s testimony about 
his experiences as a migrant is presented here (in a somewhat 
condensed version, because it is long) not necessarily as an en- 
dorsement by the Department of his views but as an interesting 
social document that gives another aspect of a pressing problem. 
The major deletion in the testimony has to do with his fruitless 
attempts to get help from employment offices. Questions and 
remarks by the committee chairman (and, in a few instances, by 
committee members) are italicized; the rest is the witness’ story. 





Mr. Higgenbottom, will you give 
your name? 

Thomas Benjamin Harrison Hig- 
genbottom. 

And where do you live? 

Fresno. 

I want to say to you folks that we 
have been all over the country and 
that you do not need to be afraid of 
this committee. We have met a lot 
of so-called migrants and you look 
just as good to us as the governors 
and mayors and everybody else, so 
we want you to tell about your ex- 
periences, and just relax and don't 
worry about us. You will not be 
asked any sharp questions or any- 
thing of that kind... . 
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And what did you do after you 
got married? Live on a farm? 

Yes, sir. 

What kind of a farm was it? 

Just a general farm—cotton, corn, 
oats, and such as that. 

Did you buy the farm? 

No; leased from an Indian. 

How much money did you pay for 
it; that 1s, lease money? 

Two hundred and something a 
year. Then I did some building on 
it and cleaned up quite a little land. 

Was your father a farmer before 
you? 

He was also a farmer. 

Did you make any money on that 
farm? 
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Well, I don’t know. We made a 
living. We did fairly well. We 
couldn’t complain. 

And when did you leave that 
farm? 

I left it the first year. I sold it out 
after I cleaned it up and built a 
house and built the fencing; some 
fellows moved in from Arkansas and 
I sold out to them in one day. I 
think I got $1,800. 

Cash? 

Cash money. 

Then where did you go? 

We rented a farm over by what 
is known as Slick. It is the oil 
town, Slick. 

How did you make out there? 

Well, we did fairly good. We had 
taken what is known in our country 
as malaria fever and chills. It de- 
veloped pretty much over the coun- 
try at that time, on account of the 
rains. 

Well now, Mr. Higgenbottom, 
how long did you remain there? 

We stayed 1 year. 

Did you make any money there? 

Yes; we made a little money. We 
got ahead. We accumulated quite 
a little stuff around us—generally a 
farmer does—and we moved from 
there to another farm about 5 miles 
from there that belonged to a 
banker. We did extra good there. 
We hit a good crop. 

From there we moved to Kansas, 
where her folks lived. We had 
taken—we rented a farm there of 
about 640 acres. It was mostly in 
alfalfa and in grass, and raised two 
or three hundred acres of crop. We 
stayed 1 year. 

There was a bunch of wheat grow- 
ers come in from the West. At that 
time the war was on pretty good, 
you know, and so we sold out, sold 
our stock and went back to Okla- 
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homa. I figured we could do bet- 
ter there; knew our country. We 
rented a farm down close to Musko- 
gee. We did fairly good. We 
made a good crop, I guess about the 
best crop there was in the neighbor- 
hood at that time; corn and cotton. 

Then we moved close to Tahle- 
quah, Okla. We stayed there on 
that farm 2 years and it wasn’t large 
enough, so I moved to another farm 
and bought a farm at the same time. 

We moved about a mile and we 
didn’t do quite so good that year, but 
on our own land we had quite a 
bunch of cattle. That was about in 
1920. 

We had a free range and we 
bought quite a bunch of cattle and 
had them around. It cost us $100 
apiece and there is where the 
drought caught us with those cattle. 
Lots of people say if I could look for- 
ward as I do backward—those cattle 
brought me $10 apiece and I give a 
hundred for them. Of course, I had 
a little mortgage on some of them 
and to quiet the mortgage I just 
sold enough to lack a little of paying 
the mortgage. I owed a little land 
note and I didn’t have money 
enough, so I sold two hounds for 
$165. 

Two what? 

Two hounds; running hounds. 

They must have been fast. 

Well, I sold them for $165. I 
sold 16 head of cattle for $160, but 
two hounds brought $165. 

Why didn’t you go into the hound 
business then? 

Well, I did. Just about that 
time, the time I got into the hound 
business, the Osage Indians, they 
didn’t have any money to spend. 
Oil went down. 

The hounds went with them? 

So they quit buying hounds. 
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Hounds like I sold were selling for 
$10 apiece, and I give some of them 
away that I raised... . 

We stayed there about 5 years on 
that farm and we sold it. We 
moved on a larger farm about 2 
miles from there, in the same school 
district the other farm was in. We 
put in quite a bunch of—quite a 
crop, I guess about the largest one 
there was in the country, and I guess 
the best. I stayed on that place 4 
years. 

I think I had taken about $1,000 
cash on the farm and the last year I 
was on it, I had 27 head of cattle 
when we left and I was in debt $500 
and I left with 3 mules and a pony 
and no cattle at all. 

Don't forget the wife and children. 

Of course, all this time, why, I was 
accumulating a little larger family. 

Well, I would say you had made a 
good showing with your accumula- 
tion, all right. 

Now, this boy here—we left Okla- 
homa 3 years ago, and as young as 
he is, I put him out with a mule, 
running out in the cotton, and I put 
them all out; these girls, both of 
them. All of them, you see, I start 
pretty young to farming so if I get 
behind or something, why I let them 
do the work and they can all handle 
mules. 

We moved from there and we 
went about 30 miles west from there 
to Wagoner County, and then we 
started farming there. At the first 
year I had taken $500 worth of debts 
and moved them over to this bank, 
from one bank to the other, like we 
generally do when we move; trans- 
fer our debts to the other county. 

This is a new one tome. You go 
to one bank and pick up your debt 
and transfer it to another bank? 


Did you have any trouble doing 
that? 

Well, not too much. There is a 
whole lot to the person. You know 
the record generally follows a fel- 
low, if he pays his debts. . . 

We made a crop that year; made a 
pretty good cotton crop and corn 
crop. Everything was fairly good. 
The lightning killed two of my 
mules in one night. There come up 
a little thunderstorm. Then it was 
not very long until there was a little 
cyclone hit through there—didn’t hit 
quite at our place, but it hit—and we 
had a good horse, about as good as 
there was in the country, I guess and 
he run into—he got excitéd and run 
into a tree and broke his neck. That 
left us with one mule. 

Well then, I went to buying what 
is called scrub stock for $10 and $15, 
you see. I got down to where my 
credit wasn’t good with the bank any 
more because I didn’t have any 
security. 

So along about that time the plow- 
up program come. 

You see the reason that I always 
get the children to help me, we all 
work together. If I am out in the 
field, my shadow amounts to a whole 
lot out in the field. I always try to 
stay out with them, because maybe 
they get tangled up with the horses 
or something when they were work- 
ing but it is not long until they can 
go along. 

Along about that time they come 
through with the cut on the cotton 
acreage. They cut the cotton acre- 
age. On the farm I was farming, it 
was just adapted to cotton. That 
was acash crop. You see, we farm 
corn, wheat, and oats just enough, 
you know, and we didn’t want to 
get into it very large on account of 
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it cost so much for machinery. I 
have the hands to handle the cotton, 
and it requires quite a little work. 

Let us see, in ’28 it was—I am 
going back—the reason I left over 
there was that I didn’t make any- 
thing. It rained the entire year. 
The corn was awfully good, and the 
wheat and the oats that I had, about 
150 acres of wheat, and all that, were 
good; but the rain wouldn’t let you 
get in the field and cut it. It just 
fell down. And the cotton, in the 
rainy season, the boll weevils worked 
awfully bad at that time. On 35 
acres of cotton I finally picked out 
a bale of cotton. On 1o acres I 
never got a bloom on it on account 
of the weevils. But we had tended 
it good before we knew it wasn’t 
going to make anything. 

So I lost my wheat and other crops 
and the weevils ate up everything on 
it except the mortgage. I had a 
pretty good mortgage on it. The 
banker, he held the mortgage and 
was a little luckier. He had the 
mortgage in a safe place. That was 
the reason why I had taken and I 
sold my cattle. Then I moved to 
this Wagoner County. 

So that was the year that my 
horses died. I stayed there on that 
place. In ’33—I will go on up to 
the story where I was—in °33, I 
think it was along about that time, 
why I got a pretty good bunch of 
cotton hands. We could really go 
to town on it. We raised it and we 
generally had the finest flower gar- 
den in the country. The girls come 
in at noon and I had seen them, they 
would grab the hoe and go out and 
handle the flowers. We had the 
finest flower garden that I seen any- 
where. In fact I made a trip to 
Indiana and back and I didn’t see as 
nice a flower garden. 
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Along about 1933, I think it was, 
they had—you know, they called it 
the cotton reduction. Well, on this 
farm, why they cut my cotton. I 
generally raised about 40 or 45 acres 
of cotton and I put in for it, told 
them how much cotton I raised—the 
truth. I always got by the bank 
with the truth pretty well, found out 
it generally paid. But on this occa- 
sion, why there were several in the 
field, you know, that were in the 
country, and when the cotton acre- 
age came out it was nearly twice as 
large as ever had been planted in the 
county. I seen then I was hooked. 
I wasn’t a very good hand to stay in 
the game or I wasn’t a good liar. 
Well, when they come through, they 
caught the fellow that told the truth 
and they cut his acreage down, 
which had taken mine down half or 
very near half. Then they give it 
another reduction. But many fel- 
lows in there, probably that maybe 
planted 4 or 5 acres of cotton said 
they had planted 50 and 100, because 
they seen what the Government pay- 
off was, and everything, saw that it 
was a paying proposition, and they 
wanted lots of cotton. You see, 
there was no check-up that was 
given, much. 

Anyway, you didn’t make it go 
there, is that right? 

So when the cotton acreage was 
cut, my children—I finally landed 
with 16 acres of cotton, with a big 
family that could do the work, you 
know, on approximately 40 or 50 
acres of cotton, and do the other 
work growing the living, which we 
had to have—I can raise cotton a lot 
cheaper than you can if you hire the 
work done on that basis. I did that 
in order to keep my children at home 
and, of course, if I was going out 
here and hire a lot of work done, on 
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the cotton, I wouldn’t go at it that 
way. But in order to keep my chil- 
dren to home, I can work them at 
home and they would all be at home 
and we could raise largely our own 
living, but it takes some money. 

The cotton acreage was cut and a 
couple of the older children says 
there is no use of staying there. “We 
will go hunt us a job.” Of course, 
that throwed a little extra labor on 
the market, as two of them left home. 
But I always want to keep my chil- 
dren home. They have never been 
back since they left, since they left 
home. They stayed away. One of 
them went to Arizona to pick cotton 
and stayed his 6 months and came 
back for a little while but no more. 
There wasn’t no work at home be- 
cause we could handle the 16 acres 
of cotton just, you might say, a one 
man’s job. 

Then we moved from that place 
to another place about 5 miles from 
there. 

In Oklahoma? 

In Oklahoma. The first year—it 
was ’36—it was the drought all over 
the country. We didn’t make any- 
thing. We had a few potatoes. We 
made quite a crop of potatoes. They 
were a fairly good price and would 
keep us from starving to death. In 
the fall we hooked up to the truck 
and went to Texas to pick cotton. 
We left the family there to do the 
work and we left quite a little can- 
ned stuff and fruit and they had 
milk and butter and everything. 
We come back and we were hunting 
location. We want to get some- 
where where we might farm. We 
didn’t want to sell our crop or teams 
and stuff, so we went to Texas and 
we picked cotton. Texas was some- 
what of a failure, too. We didn’t 
make too good. We made our ex- 
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penses and come back. Not any 
better off than when we left. 

So in °37—36 and ’37—why we 
made nothing. 

That winter—we generally keep 
quite a bunch of chickens and milk 
cows and hogs around—we come 
back and we started in to make 
another crop and I put in for the 
FSA loan. I went to Muskogee and 
I got a producer's loan. I already 
had that on this crop, you know, and 
it didn’t pay off anything so I had to 
get an FSA loan for feeding. 

Well, there was nothing made. 
The chickens, along in January and 
February—it was awfully cold—we 
lost, I guess, two or three hundred 
chickens that starved to death. We 
lost one mule, one cow, just on 
starvation, We got our FSA loan 
after we got most of our crop 
planted and it was a big help when 
we got it, of course, but we didn’t 
get it in time. If I could have got 
that loan to have bought feed, you 
know, the first of January, I could 
have put the chickens to producing 
and went on. But everything went 
against me. 

So I says, “Well, now, this is our 
last crop. I will never see anything 
else that I have got starve to death.” 

So you left there? 

I made that crop and sold out, 
paid up—I don’t owe no banks— 
paid the FSA loan off and paid the 
producer’s loan off, and it left me a 
few dollars, and I loaded in just a 
little stuff one morning and we took 
a notion to leave. 

How many children did you have 
at that time? 

We had five with us at that time. 

So you loaded up the wife and the 
five children in the car, and at that 
time did you know where you were 
going? 
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Well, we heard of Gilbert, Ariz. 
That it was a good cotton country. 

How much money did you have 
when you left? 

I don’t know. It was forty-some- 
odd dollars I think. 

Eight of us rode in what is called 
a roadster, A model. It was pretty 
well crowded. I have seen lots of 
them and wondered how—it was 
cold weather, as it was in Decem- 
ber... . 

Where would you sleep at night? 

We generally got tourist cabins, 
cost 75 cents or $1. 

Did you go right into Arizona 
then? 

Yes; about 27 miles southeast of 
Phoenix. 

Where did you live there? 

We lived there in a tourist camp 
and picked cotton. 

Did the children help you? 

Yes; we started in picking cotton. 
The cotton picking was pretty well 
over with. We would make $4 a 
day. I was a pretty good cotton 
picker, but the cotton was pretty well 
over, 

How long did you work at $4 a 
day? 

Until the first of 1938. Then I 
got on a job on a dam at Mormon 
Flat. 3 

Well, when did you leave that 
place in Arizona? 

I left in July and went to Eloy, 
Ariz. 

And all the time you lived in these 
tourist camps? 

Yes. 

How much did you pay for it, did 
you say? 

$8 a month; $8 and $10. 

You carried your bedding, of 
course, with you? 

Yes; it was a mighty filthy camp. 
We didn’t want to stay, but condi- 
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tions—the money didn’t let us. 

Where did you go from there? 

We went to Eloy, Ariz. 

What did you do there? 

Picked cotton. 

How long were you there? 

We was there 3 or 4 months, I 
guess. 

Where did you ‘ive there? 

We lived in a cotton camp, in 
tents on the ground, you know. We 
had a 12 by 14 tent. 

And the eight of you lived in that 
tent? 

Yes. 

Was it cold? 

Well, it wasn’t so cold. 
dusty, you know. That dust—we 
would have to carry water and 
sprinkle down on the ground to keep 
the dust from rising, and then the 
wind would sometimes blow the 
tents. 

You had to carry your water you 
say? 

Well, yes, sir; a couple of hundred 
yards. 

I suppose you had the latest sant- 
tary appliances in those tents, toilet 
facilities and everything? 

They was the earliest, I think. 
There was lots of brush down 
through the country. If we wanted 
to change clothes, and if there was 
anybody around, we had to go down 
there—if we wanted to go to town 
or anywhere—we would go over 
down by the brush there and change 
clothes and come back and go to 
town. 

How long were you there, Mr. 
Higgenbottom? 

We were there until in January. 
We was there when they quarantined 
us for smallpox. 

You see, the smallpox come 
through there and we could walk 
around in the field, you know. This 
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fellow was quite a cotton farmer, and 
my bunch was vaccinated—or that 
is, we thought they were all vacci- 
nated from smallpox at Gilbert, in 
the schools, and so we had these 
smallpoxes. They would come out 
in the field. They was just as scabby 
as goats, you know, picking the cot- 
ton. The people would tell the 
health officers. 

Well, the fellow had his way for 
getting rid of those kind of fellows. 
It was to fire them. When they 
would break out with smallpox he 
would firethem. That would keep 
him from losing his cotton camp. 

Well, they would go over to some 
other cotton camp. Finally I kept 
this girl here from school. She 
was—her head, you might say, was 
a solid scab; just broke out with 
smallpox, and here comes the school 
fellow, you know, “You got to send 
her to school in the morning. You 
see that she is in school.” 

We were keeping them out of 
school once in a while to pick cot- 
ton, and I don’t blame him for kind 
of kicking up a fuss. We would 
have to get up the grocery bill. 
Some days we got to do work and 
sometimes we wouldn't. 

He was gone about an hour or 
2 hours and here the health officer 
brought her back. “You keep that 
girl from school. Why didn’t you 
keep her out? You have had the 
whole school quarantined over 
here.” 

Well, I said, “That is too bad.” 
They quarantined the camp then 
over this. We was under quaran- 
tine 21 days and they fed us. 

The way they issued groceries 
there, the fellow that was “abatch- 
ing” in a tent, he got just as many 
groceries as a fellow with 15. Every- 
one got so much. We got about 
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enough to maybe get a meal if we 
could eat it. I know we got some 
bacon one time—they was pretty lib. 
eral with us, they gave us some ba- 
con—and we boiled it with beans. 
We couldn't eat it any other way. 
We thought it would season the 
beans, which it did. We went to 
cut it, and you could stick a fork 
in it and push it out over the plate. 
We figured it wasn’t much to eat 
so we threw it out. The wolves 
would come up within 20 feet of 
your tent and howl of a night. 

We left—we went to the camp, 
what was called the cotton camp. 
We stayed there 2 weeks and we was 
picking cotton and one morning we 
woke up and looked—it was a tin 
shack and awful floors—it was just 
dirt, you know—and my wife she 
looked through into the next room, 
through some holes through the tin, 
you know, and there was a woman 
picking lice off her children, so we 
loaded right away and got out as 
quick as we could get out. We 
came to California. They had the 
police officers over here at “Calpat.” 
We went in a Government camp 
there at “Calpat.” 

You mean a Farm Security camp? 

Yes, a Farm Security camp; 
emergency tent camp. 

You had nothing but tents there? 

Tents was all we had there. 

Was that a little better lay-out than 
the one you left? 

Yes. We had showers. We had 
everything that was kept clean. 
There wasn’t no papers blowing 
around and everything was just kept 
clean. 

How much did you pay there for 
that? 

Didn’t cost nothing. 

How long did you stay there? 

We stayed there until it moved, 
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and then we moved with it to Beau- 
mont, Calif. 

We didn’t make any picking peas 
because I have seen 1,500 in one field 
and each one would get a hamper of 
peas and leave. I have seen them 
fight over rows, they wanted to pick 
peas so bad. 

How much did you get for picking 

eas? 

Well, when we first went there 
they was giving $1.25 but in a little 
while they cut it down to $1. They 
figured they couldn’t pay any more. 
Peas was only 16 cents a pound. 

Then we went to Beaumont and 
picked cherries there, and lived in 
the Government camp there. From 
there we went to Thornton, Calif., 
up north here. We found very little 
work there. The Filipinos were 
doing the most of the work there in 
the tomatoes. We worked a little 
in hay and then we went to San Jose 
and worked in the apricots. Then 
we went back to Thornton and 
thought we would work in the to- 
matoes, but the Filipinos and the 
Japanese got all the good tomatoes, 
which I guess they know how a little 
more than the average fellow. Then 
we went to Visalia and worked a 
while and then back to “Calpat.” I 
worked in a hamper mill last winter. 
Then we go back to Thornton and 
we are here a while and then we go 
back and are working at Thornton. 

Are you at Thornton now? 

No. We just left there. 
moved. 

Where did you live at Thornton? 

In a Government camp. 

How did you like it? 

Well, the Government camp is far 
ahead of any outside camp, you 
know. You have got it sanitary. 
It is not desirable on account of the 
children, you know—moving 
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around. Then we moved down on 
a farm. 

And where are you living now? 

I am on a farm 5 miles north of 
Fresno; on a small farm. 

Did you buy it? 

No; I havent bought it. 

Are you trying to buy it? 

I am figuring on trying to stay 
there another year and farm. 

What kind of a house have you 
got? 

It is a two-room house. It is not 
the best, but then it is better than 
camps. 

Have you or your wife ever been 
on relief? 

We have this year. We have got 
groceries twice, I think, on relief. 
We was forced to get them at “Cal- 
pat” last winter, and then when I 
went to Thornton I went and got 
them. 

That is the only time? 

Yes. We was on relief last sum- 
mer two or three different times— 
maybe more—to get groceries. 

Did you have any trouble getting 
these groceries or money on account 
of not being a resident of California? 

No. That was the FSA. 

The FSA. Oh, yes. You never 
applied for relief to the State of 
California er Arizona, did you? 

No. 

And so what started you off from 
Oklahoma was that you just made 
up your mind that you couldn't 
make it go there? That is the idea? 

Well, it was useless to stay there, 
you know. 

And the climate of California— 
you didn’t know or didn’t hear any- 
thing about that, did you, before you 
started? 

No. 

Do you want to go back to Okla- 


homa? 
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Well, no; I don’t believe I do. I 
have better health here than I had 
back there. 

The children are all well, are 
they? 

Yes. 

Are they all going to school? 

Three of them are. 

Well now, if you had a farm and 
could make it go back in Oklahoma, 
would you try to live there? 

I don’t know. We have had so 
many failures I would be afraid to 
risk it again. 

There comes a time when people 
down there in the Dust Bowl area 
can't make it go, and rather than 
starve standing still they get out and 
move? Don't you think that is the 
idea? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Higgenbottom, do you con- 
sider yourself a Californian today or 
an Oklahoman? 

Well, I don’t know. The Cali- 
fornia people have always treated 
me mighty nice. I will have to say 
that. 

Then you would consider yourself 
a Californian? 

Yes. 

I think that a great many Cali- 
fornians misuse the word “migrant.” 
I think that it should be “immi- 
grant” and not “migrant” because 
most of the people that come here 
expect to stay. Isn't that true, as to 
those that you have met working 
around? 

I think there is a large percent of 
them that intend to stay. You see, 
the wages in Oklahoma—they are so 
scarce and there is so little, you 
know, 50 cents a day there is about 
the wage scale on the farm. You 
could put up a sign on a post—I did 
on potato picking—at 75 cents a day, 
and I think there was 100 come and 
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I only needed 20. I didn’t think 
about getting the whole country in: 
75 cents a day to pick up potatoes, 
and they pick cotton at 15 cents a 
hundred, which is generally the scale 
of wages. 

You mean back there? 

Yes. 

And here? 

Here it is 85. You see, probably 
the cheaper wages there drives peo- 
ple out. Now, I know that has a 
tendency, to make money, you know, 
if you can get the work done for 
nothing, why of course you can af- 
ford to farm. That has caused a 
lot of farmers to develop their acre- 
age, the large farms to develop their 
acreage. 

According to the census figure in 
the last 10 years, a million people 
have moved out of the Great Plains 
States, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Kansas. . We 
have had testimony introduced in 
hearings at Oklahoma and Lincoln, 
Nebr., by experts showing that 
5,000,000 acres of land in the Great 
Plains States have 25 percent of the 
topsoil gone. 

Yes. 

You believe that? 

Yes. It is fully that much. 

In other words the soil in some of 
those Southern States isn’t getting 
any more fertile and it is just going 
the other way, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

Now, Mr. Higgenbottom, we 
thank you, and you, too, Mrs. Hig- 
genbottom. You are a pretty fine 
family, and I am proud of you be- 
cause we have heard a lot of eastern 
families testify and I think you are 
right up with the best of them. I 
hope you have a lot of good luck 
with the family and that you make 
your farming stick. 
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Better Farm Housin g— 


PROBLEM AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


By FRANK J. HALLAUER. It is not news that many farm 
buildings are poor or that farm unemployment is a pressing 
problem. But here is a new approach: Why not make one prob- 
lem solve the other?—and make the most of an opportunity? 


IT IS HARDLY neces- 

sary here to argue the need 

for better farm housing or 

to picture the relatively 

low standard of housing for farm 
families. The facts have been pre- 
sented over and over, and it is prob- 
ably safe to assume general accept- 
ance of these facts. The question 
is what should or can be done about 
it. None seems sure of the answer, 
but such solutions as have been sug- 
gested follow closely the solutions 
being applied to the corresponding 
urban problem of substandard hous- 
ing. The purpose of this article is 
to suggest that farm housing be at- 
tacked as part of a larger farm prob- 
lem rather than as an extension of 
the urban housing problem. If it is 
so approached, farm housing may be 
an opportunity as well as a problem. 
The most widely accepted urban 
view is that low incomes are cause, 
and poor housing effect—that if the 
low incomes were increased, it would 
correct the situation. This is only 
one phase of the broader proposition 
that a more equitable distribution of 
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income would increase consumption 
and solve unemployment and all re- 
lated problems, including poor 
housing. 

It is easy to prove wide disparity 
in income. Consumer Incomes in 
the United States shows that in 
1935-36 only 4 percent of all fam- 
ilies had incomes of $4,000 or more 
and received 25 percent of the total 
income, whereas the group with in- 
comes under $1,000 made up 42 per- 
cent of all families and received less 
than 16 percent of the aggregate in- 
come. Available data indicate that 
urban families with incomes under 
$1,000 can not, in general, afford ade- 
quate housing. Either housing costs 
must be reduced for these families, 
or the families must have a larger 
income, or both. 

Incomes are lower in the case of 
farm than in the case of urban fami- 
lies. In 1935-36, 57 percent of farm 
families had incomes below $1,000, 
or had received relief. Farm hous- 
ing is below the level of urban hous- 
ing in some respects and the costs of 
installing facilities are greater. The 
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interrelated problems of low income 
and poor housing are thus especially 
serious in rural areas. 

Advocates of raising incomes as 
the solution to the problems of the 
lowest third have visualized appre- 
ciable increases in total consumption 
expenditures resulting from gradu- 
ated increases in incomes. Such an 
increase in the level of income is not 
promising as a solution to the farm 
housing problem. In spite of revo- 
lutionary changes in agriculture, dis- 
tribution of gross farm income by de- 
cile groups was approximately the 
same in 1929 and in 1889, as shown 
in the paper by Dr. Louis Bean in 
the December Lanp Poticy Review. 
Similar rigidity in income distribu- 
tion is apparent in a comparison of 
the lowest, middle, and highest 
thirds of farm families with rural 
nonfarm and urban families as of 
1935-36. The lowest third got the 
same proportion of the total in each 
of the population divisions. Pre- 
sumably farm income could be in- 
creased to a par with urban income, 
and the lowest third would get only 
the same proportion it does now. 


Higher Incomes 


Perhaps recognition of the fact 
that the pattern of income distribu- 
tion changes slowly explains the ad- 
vocacy of direct subsidy or Govern- 
ment aid to housing as necessary to 
provide better urban housing within 
a reasonable time. Perhaps subsidy 
is simply recognized as one way of 
redistributing income and, at the 
same time, assuring that the added 
income will be used for housing. 
The subsidy, in one way or an- 
other, is related directly to cash 
income. This is wholly natural in 
the case of urban families, because 
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urban family income is almost 
wholly cash income; so much so that 
income and cash income are synony- 
mous in the urban problem. That 
is not true for farm income, and the 
point is very significant. 

Roughly 50 percent of the average 
income of urban families is spent for 
food and housing. The percentage 
increases as income decreases. Food 
and housing appear in farm family 
income partly as nonmoney income, 
the part furnished by the farm. 
There is considerable question as to 
valuation of nonmoney income and 
as yet there is no satisfactory basis 
for comparing farm with urban 
family living. In fact, the disparity 
in income distribution as between 
farm and urban families may not be 
as much as is indicated by figures 
used in the third and fourth para- 
graphs of this paper. What is more 
important, however, is that such a 
large part of family income is within 
the control of the farm family. 

Even though farm-family income 
appears to be much lower than 
urban, and the fact that food is such 
a large part of the family budget, 
farm people have a better diet than 
nonfarm people. Among farm 
families, excellent diet does not re- 
quire high expenditure for food, but 
can be achieved by means of wise 
programs of home production. 

Experience with diet improvement 
demonstrates the effectiveness of ap- 
proaching the problem of better 
farm family living from the non- 
money income angle. There is still 
much to be done on diet, and hous- 
ing has scarcely been touched. If we 
did not know this to be true, it is 
clearly indicated by the relatively low 
position of housing in the farm 
family budget when compared with 
the urban family budget. 
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Higher Standards 


Poor farm housing is not the real 
problem, but is rather an index of a 
complex problem involving low in- 
come, accepted low standards, and 
lack of initiative. Life is a competi- 
tive proposition, and in general the 
relative standard of a family’s living 
reflects that family’s relative eff- 
ciency in supplying its wants. 

It has always been and probably 
always will be true that one haven 
for the inefficient is the land. Dur- 
ing the last depression, as in previous 
periods of distress, people who found 
themselves crowded out elsewhere 
sought refuge on the land. Larger 
numbers of farm people not well off 
on the land have never left it be- 
cause they would have been even 
more handicapped in industrial com- 
petition. Refuge on the land should 
not be denied to those who need it, 
although that is implied when the 
proposal is made that urban industry 
should be made responsible for ab- 
sorbing all unemployment, even that 
on farms, or that only those neces- 
sary to supply the Nation’s need for 
farm products should remain on 
farms. Rather, the refuge should 
perform its function more effectively. 
That function should be to provide 
a home for the refugee and to im- 
prove his efficiency as a necessary 
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Of all pursuits from which 
profit accrues, nothing 1s 
superior to agriculture, noth- 
ing more productive, nothing 
more enjoyable, nothing more 
worthy of a free man. 
—CIcERO 
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step to a higher status in our econ- 
omy, whether he is to remain on the 
land or find employment in industry 
again at another time. 

Poor housing, poor diet, poor 
health, low income, low educational 
standards, and lack of desire are asso- 
ciated causes and effects; it is seldom 
possible to say that one is cause and 
another effect. Poor diet may cause 
poor health, which may cause lack of 
desire, which may cause low income, 
which may cause poor housing, 
which may cause poor health, which 
may cause poor diet. We can start 
anywhere and run through the chain. 
These evils have existed and have 
been the subject of much attention 
for a very long time. 

Compared with a generation ago, 
conspicuous improvement can be 
cited in sanitation, in physical com- 
forts, in education, and so on, but it 
is doubtful whether any change has 
been achieved in the relative status of 
the lowest third. 

Knowledge is ahead of application. 
This is true in all groups, but it has 
particular significance when applied 
to the lower-income farm families. 
These families are not reached 
through the usual channels for 
spreading information. They do 
not read bu!letins and do not attend 
conferences or demonstrations. 
Their resistance to suggestion is 
greater than that of higher-income 
groups. Psychologists have recently 
emphasized the necessity for new ap- 
proaches if these families are to be 
lifted out of their low status. A re- 
curring suggestion has been the con- 
struction of community buildings. 
In a specific case a community center 
built by local people is recommended 
as the solution to wood-burning in 
the South—a social interest made to 
replace an antisocial tradition. 
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Community cooperation in the 
building of better homes for the 
families themselves would provide 
the basis for a much larger program 
than just the building of a com- 
munity center and should be a source 
of even greater stimulation to the 
members of the community. If 
such community action can correct 
an old tradition such as woods-burn- 
ing, it should be equally effective in 
correcting poor diet, poor sanitation, 
lack of desire for education, etc. 
Various reports—Guide Posts for 
Rural Youth is one of the most re- 
cent—cite actual cases to support this, 
and point out particularly that to be 
effective a building program must 
represent the work of the community 
utilizing available local resources. 

Farm resources in labor as of 1937 
were estimated to include more than 
700,000 unemployed males. Another 
quarter million were receiving some 
emergency employment. Of those 
regularly employed, half a million 
were classified as only partly em- 
ployed. There were a million and 
a half families with incomes below 
$600, and it is safe to assume that 
these families have considerable un- 
employed time. 

The existence of a large unem- 
ployment problem on the farm is 
really not news, just as it is no longer 
news that farm housing is as poor as 
it is. Why not make one problem 
solve the other? 


Undeveloped Resources 


Similarly, the farm has undevel- 
oped resources in materials, includ- 
ing sand, gravel, clay products, and 
forest products. One-third of our 
commercial forest lands are in farm 
woodlands. They make up some 
20 percent of all farm land and more 
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than that in the areas where farm 
incomesare lowest. Two major 
farm forest problems have been to 
obtain better management of the for. 
est lands and to provide better mar- 
kets. But the farm itself is one of 
the largest markets for lumber. 

Farm construction, which includes 
all farm buildings and not only the 
house, normally takes about a fourth 
of all lumber. Even so, the market 
is only partly developed. At least a 
third of the farms have never had 
the buildings they should have, and 
many others have been unable to pay 
for needed repairs and improve- 
ments out of cash income. How- 
ever, noncash income ‘can be in- 
creased by use of farm materials and 
labor in the construction or improve. 
ment of buildings. Some farmers 
have done this in the past, but the 
practice is all too limited. This 
would always be the case if left to 
individual farmers, because the in- 
dividual farmer’s need for buildings 
and his resources in labor and ma- 
terials will not often balance. A 
community program is _ needed 
wherein the members can exchange 
labor, materials, and cash. 

Better farm housing is only part 
of the need for better farm buildings, 
and the problem is to make the most 
of the opportunity to provide a 
profitable outlet for farm resources, 
to train people who have had little 
opportunity for training in simple 
building design and construction 
and in the use of tools and power 
machinery, to train them in better 
forest management and handling of 
forest products, to develop coopera- 
tion and community spirit to facili- 
tate the dissemination of informa- 
tion in all fields affecting farm fam- 
ily living, and to increase noncash 
farm income. 
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Who Plants a Tree, 
PLANTS PROTECTION 


By PAUL H. ROBERTS. The Great Plains shelterbelt project 
is 6 years old. Some skepticism remains about its values, but in 
this report of its accomplishments, problems, and nature, it 1s 
contended that shelterbelts pay dividends in protecting crops and 
soils, furnishing fuel, helping wildlife, and providing esthetic 


benefits. 


THE PRAIRIE STATES 

forestry project (the shel- 

terbelt project) was initi- 

ated in the fall of 1934 
under an Executive Order. Since 
then, about 14,000 miles of field 
shelterbelts from 5 to 10 rows wide 
have been planted on more than 
22,000 farms in North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and northwest Texas. 

Land and crops are being pro- 
tected from the damaging effects of 
wind; small amounts of fuel and 
fence posts are being cut; in a few 
instances farm buildings have been 
moved from exposed locations to the 
protection of the belts; farmers’ 
wives are putting up jam made from 
the wild plums; and school children 
and farm families are picnicking and 
otherwise enjoying the shade and 
greenery of shelterbelts planted dur- 
ing the past 6 years. 

A great deal of skepticism at- 
tended the initiation of this work. It 
was widely publicized, but the na- 
ture of the work and its purposes 
were not well understood generally. 
Some foresters looked askance at it, 
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and some still do, no doubt, at least 
as it may be considered a part and 
parcel of American forestry. Plains 
foresters, however, generally ac- 
claimed the idea, and Plains dwellers, 
who from bitter experience with 
blizzards and everlasting wind, 
mostly were firm in the belief that 
shelterbelts of trees offered a sound 
means of affording protection from 
the damaging effects of wind, and of 
improving living conditions. 

Skepticism has not been entirely 
dispelled today, but the miles of 
shelterbelts distributed over 100 or 
more farm: communities attest that 
shelterbelts are an integral part of 
Plains agriculture. 

The idea of a “shelterbelt” north 
and south through the Plains had 
been proposed from time to time 
since early settlement, and the idea 
generally seems to have been to pro- 
vide a bulwark of trees against the 
encroachment of “the desert” upon 
the fertile Plains. Apparently the 
suggestion that gave rise to the pres- 
ent project was that narrow belts of 
trees be planted at fairly regular in- 
tervals through the central portion 
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of the Plains from the Canadian line 
to the general locality of Lubbock, 
Texas. 

This general idea has undergone 
considerable adaptation to local 
physiographic and climatic condi- 
tions and to the needs of individual 
farms, but the idea of a systematic 
pattern for large areas of soils suit- 
able for tree planting is still being 
carried out. 

Viewed from an airplane or as 
might be charted on a map, each 
community concentration of shelter- 
belts would appear as an incom- 
pleted network of parallel and cross 
belts. In parts, the individual farm 
and even separate 4o-acre fields have 
become completely enmeshed in the 
pattern, in others there are blank 
areas or disconnected segments of the 
pattern, but it readily becomes ap- 
parent that when the pattern is com- 
pleted each will have a place in the 
whole scheme of interrelated protec- 
tion, whether the individual belts 
run east and west, north and south, 
or “andy goddling” along contours 
and stream courses. 

The determination of the general 
area in which shelterbelt protection 
would do the most good was based 
upon careful surveys, exploratory 
work, and correlation of known fac- 
tors. Briefly, this is the transition 
zone between short-grass, permanent 
range land, and the long-grass prai- 
ries. In other words, the western lim- 
its of the area, often referred to as the 
“bread basket of the nation” judged 
necessary to maintain as permanent 
agricultural cropland, lie east of the 
so-called Dust Bowl areas. In this 


transitional zone, agriculture has 
proved successful in the past, but 
unprecedented drought and other 
conditions have upset the balance 
under which farming, to be success- 








ful, must operate. It is significant 
that there has been a definite con- 
centration of the FSA grant cases in 
this same “high tension” zone. It is 
an area where the margin between 
ability to remain on the land and 
failure may be very slight. 


Wind and Rain 


Broadly speaking, two climatic 
factors—moisture and wind—are of 
primary importance to Plains agri- 
culture. The two overlap at some 
points, as for example: Wind accel- 
erates soil moisture evaporation and 
hence influences the effects of 
precipitation. : 

There is probably little that man 
can do about precipitation as such. 
A great deal can be done about sav- 
ing it for growing plants, and no- 
table strides in that direction are now 
being made. If all of it were saved, 
however, there would still be the 
problem of the wind, and it would 
still be an important problem. Prob- 
ably most people think of wind ero- 
sion when one speaks of the wind 
problem on the Plains, because of the 
dust storms of recent years, and, 
while wind erosion does take a tre- 
mendous toll in the form both of 
land deterioration and human dis- 
tress, it is not by any means the only 
ill attributable to the almost constant 
winds which characterize the Plains 
country. 

One of the important adverse ef- 
fects of wind associated with the 
erosion problem, and one that can 
largely be averted by properly estab- 
lished shelterbelts, is the factor of 
“blown out” crops. In the southern 
Plains it is not at all unusual for a 
cotton farmer to have to replant his 
field anywhere up to three or four 
times before he finally gets a stand, 
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and there is a sort of grim witti- 
cism among them to the effect that 
when they plant the first time they 
are “only practicing.” 


The Blow Problem 


In the great winter wheat belt 
many farmers have to fight blowing 
out of the young wheat crop during 
the early spring months. Often 
they run their chiseling or listing 
equipment day and night during bad 
storms. Farther north, where corn 
and spring wheat are the principal 
crops, the blowing is mostly over be- 
fore planting time, although occa- 
sionally late storms do injure crops. 
Throughout this area the “blow 
problem” must be met by working 
the land to hold it, whether or not 
crops are produced, This is a 
severe drain on the resources of the 
farmers. 

It is well known, of course, that 
evaporation, at least from a free 
water surface, is accelerated by air 
movement, and that the rate of loss 
of moisture from the surface of the 
soil by evaporation is much greater 
where wind has a clear sweep. 
There is one other feature of evapo- 
ration that is also important, how- 
ever, and that is transpiration from 
growing plants. Ever since agri- 
culture began on the Plains, people 
have noticed and recorded the fact 
that during the period of critical hot 
winds that sometimes cut the corn 
crop in half within 2 or 3 days, crops 
in the lee of tree windbreaks, bluffs, 
or other barriers, do not “fire” so 
readily as those subjected to the di- 
rect sweep of the hot wind. 

Livestock do better when shel- 
tered from cold, winter winds, and 
they do even better in the lee of 
windbreaks than they do in sheds. 
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The Montana State Agricultural Col- 
lege investigated and discovered that 
feed requirements for cattle winter- 
ing in the protection of trees were 
less than for those fed in sheds or in 
the open. There are also, of course, 
the very great considerations of 
human comfort in protection from 
the wind in summer and winter, and 
the fuel savings when farmsteads are 
well protected from the winter 


blasts. 
Fuel 


Aside from wind control, shelter- 
belts and plantations have other defi- 
nite values on the Plains. One of 
them is in the production of wood 
for fuel and other farm purposes. 
Fuel particularly is a considerable 
and unavoidable item of expense to 
Plains farmers, particularly in the 
Northern States and in this “high 
tension” area. Eighty dollars to 
$100 of fuel grown on the land, in- 
stead of being purchased, may go a 
long way in spelling the difference 
between success and failure. More- 
over, wood and wood products in 
excess of the farmer’s needs find an 
ever-ready market, and they have 
the virtue, to a great extent, of being 
available for harvest when the farmer 
needs the money. Many a Kansas 
farmer has tided himself over a finan- 
cial pinch by cutting posts from his 
osageorange hedge for the market, 
and many another throughout the 
Plains region has sold cordwood for 
city fireplaces to get some ready 
cash. 

In the 1934 drought, between 
$2,000,000 and $2,500,000 worth of 
wood products were cut in Nebraska, 
mostly for fuel wood and fence posts. 


Wildlife 


Influence on wildlife, particularly 
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game and insectivorous birds, is an- 
other important factor in connection 
with Plains tree plantations. This 
was not fully appreciated until the 
shelterbelt planting program got 
under way. Lack of cover rather 
than feed appears to be the limiting 
factor in wildlife welfare in this re- 
gion, and the shelterbelts become 
thickly populated with both perch- 
ing and ground-nesting birds just as 
soon as the trees become large 
enough to support a nest or to fur- 
nish cover. 

This protection is important also 
to domestic fowl. Turkey growers 
suffered serious losses during the 
Armistice Day blizzard of 1940. A 
Norfolk, Nebr., paper reported that 
losses were greatly reduced where 
the birds were protected by shelter- 
belts. 

Besides their purely utilitarian 
value, the shelterbelts also have a 
high esthetic value. They are oases 
in a flat country—oases widely ap- 
preciated by all farm folk, but espe- 
cially by children who escape from 
thousands of barren rural school- 
yards to the shelterbelts to lunch and 
play during the noon hour. 

Last summer 1,200 Kansas farm- 
ers from 20 counties gathered at the 
first shelterbelt planted in that State 
for a picnic lunch and ate from a 
table a quarter of a mile long set up 
between the rows. At Neligh, 
Nebr., 12,000 persons attended a for- 
estry field day sponsored by 21 towns 
in north central Nebraska. 


How to Grow Trees 


Not all of the Plains is adapted to 
tree growing, at least on the broad 
scale demanded of shelterbelts for 
field protection, The western areas 
are too dry, even where the soils are 
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friable, except where they be fur- 
nished with supplemental water, 
Even within the zone where average 
precipitation is sufficient there are 
large areas where the soils are too 
thin or too heavy for trees to make 
acceptable growth. The area, how- 
ever, where shelterbelts can be made | 
an effective aid to agriculture is still 
large. 

In all belts a number of different 
species are used, for two principal 
reasons. It is necessary to have low- 
growing species to stop the sweep of 
the wind as the taller trees mature, 
and to stop and hold snow within 
the belt. The other is to.avoid the 
possibility that some epidemic of 
disease or insects might wipe out a 
shelterbelt because it is limited to 
one or two nonresistant species. 

It is important to use racially 
adapted strains in growing trees on 
the Plains, a fact that has not been 
sufficiently taken into consideration 
in the past. 

One other prime consideration in 
growing trees here is that they must 
be cultivated as meticulously as any 
crop. During the first few years on 
any site, and perpetually on many 
where the water table is low, trees 
depend upon the moisture in the 
top 2 or 3 feet of soil; if this mois- 
ture is pumped out by grass and 
weeds as fast as it accumulates, the 
trees will not flourish. In a few 
cases in the early days of the project, 
belts were planted along the parti- 
tion line between two farms, half of 
the belt being on one side and half 
on the other. Occasionally one of 
the farmers did not take good care 
of his half, although his neighbor 
did, and the difference in survival 
and growth is clinching proof that 
a secret of success is careful cultiva- 
tion. Of course, cultivation is not 
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needed after the branches of the trees 
meet and thus shade out competing 
herbaceous vegetation. 


A Cooperative Program 


The program is carried on under a 
cooperative arrangement with the 
landowners. Generally speaking, 
the Forest Service grows the stock 
and plants it, and the farmer pre- 
pares the planting site, furnishes the 
necessary fences, and cares for the 
plantation. Actually, because the 
project is operated entirely through 
the use of WPA funds, some hand 
labor (like fencing and hoeing) is 
performed on the belts by WPA 
labor. Special machinery has been 
developed and is sometimes lent 
farmers for cultivating. Poison ma- 
terials are furnished the farmer to 
control rodents. The Forest Service 
furnishes the technical advice to the 
farmers in the care of the belts, and 
for 1 or 2 years subsequent to the 
initial planting replaces such losses 
as appear necessary to assure the 
establishment of an effective shelter- 
belt. 

As mentioned previously, the 
project uses only WPA money, no 
specific appropriation having ever 
been made for it. A definite pro- 
portion of the funds must be used to 
employ relief labor, and the re- 
mainder is not enough to carry on 
the project effectively. To make up 
the difference, counties and munici- 
palities where the program is being 
carried on help out by furnishing 
warehouse and office space, trucks 
during peak periods, and services and 
supplies of other kinds. 


The Future 


The project began its planting 
work in the spring of 1935, but be- 
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cause of the lack of suitable planting 
stock, only 129 miles of belts were 
planted on 263 farms. That year 
the project established its own nurs- 
eries and since that date has planted 
14,146 miles on 22,691 farms in the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and western Texas. A total 
of 164,000,000 trees has been used, 
including replacements. 

Of this, 462 miles of belts, or 3.2 
percent, have been written off the 
books as failures, due either to some 
fault of location or lack of care by 
the cooperator. Others will be 
written off as time goes on, but it is 
expected that about go percent of 
the belts will grow into acceptable 
windbreaks, 

The shelterbelt planting program 
is not a panacea for all of the ills 
that afflict the Plains region, but it is 
a necessary ingredient in any pre- 
scription for a stable agriculture on 
the Plains. If the program had been 
initiated 50 years ago, or even 25 
years ago, untold millions of dollars 
worth of permanent damage to the 
soil would have been avoided, thou- 
sands of farm families would now be 
in a stronger financial position, and 
the problem of migration from the 
area would not be nearly so great. 

As far back as 1880 the Kansas 
Horticultural Society said in its 
annual report: “Those settlers who 
planted shelterbelts and groves are 
fixtures on their land, while those 
who never planted trees have pulled 
up stakes and gone elsewhere.” 

Many farmers have “pulled up 
stakes and gone elsewhere” since the 
Kansas historian of half a century 
ago voiced his lament; if planting 
trees will help these people to carry 
on as contented citizens and pro- 
ducers of wealth, surely the path is 
plainly marked. 





Small Farms IN 





THE SHRINKING WEST 


By A. M. RICHARDSON. What is a small farm? How does 


it differ from a big farm, aside from the difference in size? 


W hat, 


indeed, is the difference between a “big” farmer and a “small” 
farmer? These are questions occasioned by the sudden growth 
in the number of small farms in Washington and other parts of 
the far West—an erstwhile land of great distances. 


THE WEST long has 

been called the land of the 

great open spaces. Yet to- 

day a good portion of the 
far West is facing a new problem of 
smallness—a problem occasioned by 
the sudden and continued growth 
of the number of small farms, and 
one that requires attention by all 
agencies interested in the welfare of 
agriculture. 

The term “small farm” is often 
used without proper understanding 
of its meaning. Subsistence farm, 
part-time farm, small farm, family- 
size farm, large farm, corporation 
farm—all these terms vaguely refer 
to size of farms. 

But even some study does not en- 
tirely clarify the point. A  sub- 
sistence farm does not produce for 
sale. A part-time farm does no’ pro- 
duce enough income to support the 
farm family. A family-size farm 
supports the family by the labor of 
the farmer and his family. A large 
farm requires hired labor regularly. 
A corporation farm is handled like a 
corporation. None of these defini- 
tions refers specifically to acreage. 
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In the far-flung Big Bend wheat area, 
500 acres may be a small farm; in 
the closely settled and intensively 
tilled Puyallup Valley, 20 acres is a 
large farm. 

For the purpose of definition, 
then, a small farm may be classed 
as a subsistence farm, part-time 
farm, or the type of farm that re- 
quires small acreages, such as a 
family-size dairy, poultry, fruut, 
truck, or specialty-crop farms. The 
1935 census listed 46,567 farms in 
the State of Washington with 
fewer than 50 acres. This was 
more than one-half of the total 
number of farms in the State. 

Here again we find the problem 
concentrated on the coast, where 
land is either fabulously fertile or 
barely tillable and large population 
centers and booming industry afford 
some opportunity for part-time work. 
Of the farms with fewer than 50 
acres, 30,856 are in western Wash- 
ington and 15,711 in eastern Wash- 
ington. There is a total of 772,938 
acres of cropland and 48,246 farms 
in all of western Washington. Yet 
in Whitman County, alone, in east- 
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ern Washington, there are 1,014,644 
acres of cropland and only 2,751 
farms. 

With Pierce and Whitman Coun- 
ties as examples of the 2 areas, we 
make further comparisons. The 
average size of farm in Pierce 
County is 27.6 acres; in Whitman 
County, 482.6 acres. The average 
Pierce County farm has a value of 
$4,292; the average W hitman 
County farm is worth $20,415. The 
average value per acre in Pierce 
County is $155.60; in Whitman, 
$42.30, including land and buildings. 
Most of the farms in Pierce County 
would be classified as small farms; 
approximately 75 percent would be 
classified as subsistence or part-time 
farms. 

These subsistence, part-time, and 
small farms are as much a part of 
the present national economy as any 
other type of agricultural endeavor. 
Too many agricultural economists 
think of every farm as a full-time 
farm; too many college recommenda- 
tions are based on this same errone- 
ous assumption. Some considera- 
tion must be given the small farm 
operator, 

The present trend is toward more 
and smaller farms in the small-type 
areas like western Washington, and 
fewer and larger farms in the large- 
type areas. As far as the small farm 
is concerned, no immediate reversal 
of this trend seems likely. 

Turning from the physical char- 
acteristics of the small farm to the 
types of operators, we find more sub- 
jects for study and more need for 
specialized action. 

_ On the family-size small farm the 
farmer is there for the same reason 
that the large type farmer is on his 
farm—to make a living and achieve 
security for himself and family, and 
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because he likes farm life better 
than any other and sees more possi- 
bilities there than anywhere else. 
He is there from choice. 

Such farmers mostly are well 
trained, and have a background of 
farm experience that compares fa- 
vorably with the background and 
ability of any skilled laborer. They 
have a volume of business large 
enough to give them full-time em- 
ployment, and have as good an in- 
come and as favorable living condi- 
tions as men on larger farms or in 
other comparable occupations. 

The part-time farmer theoretically 
should prosper in proportion to his 
volume of business. For instance, if 
16 dairy cows, 1,500 hens, or 10 acres 
of small fruits or truck crops would 
be a family-size farm, a man with 8 
cows, 750 hens, or 5 acres of small 
fruits or truck crops should figure 
only half of his income from farm- 
ing. Too many farmers in this class 
expect a full-sized living from a half- 
sized farm. Perhaps when they 
bought their places and started farm- 
ing, prices of agricultural products 
were higher than now, and other 
work was available to supplement 
farm income. 

A part-time farmer in many cases 
is on his way to full-time farming. 
Many of the part-time farmers would 
probably be classified as “unskilled 
laborers” because they have gone into 
farming without training or farm 
experience. It is comparatively easy 
for an unskilled laborer to buy a 
small farm, or it is just as easy for a 
small farmer to quit his farming and 
take on ajob. Hence there seems to 
be an interchange between unskilled 
labor and small part-time farmers. 
In other words, they take the one 
that seems to pay the best. 
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Subsistence farmers are mostly city 
workers, people working at other 
industries and living in the country 
to reduce living expenses and have 
more congenial surroundings for 
their families. Many are persons 
who are retiring from other work 
because of age or other reasons; some 
are doing it fora hobby. They have 
very little effect on the farm economy 
as far as production of goods is con- 
cerned. They do, however, have a 
decided effect on the morale of the 
individual and serve as a balance 
wheel for old age and unemploy- 
ment. 

Most of the real-estate transactions 
in western Washington for the past 
several years have been in the part- 
time and subsistence brackets of 
farming. Pierce County has added 
few full-time farmers, but the num- 
ber of part-time and subsistence 
farmers just outside city limits has 
increased greatly. 

Small farms have both advan- 
tages and disadvantages compared 
to large farms. 

Small farms are closer together 
and nearer markets. Labor is apt to 
be available for farmers who want 
additional work and for those with 
highly specialized crops who need 
help at harvest time. Their farming 
is highly specialized, their land is 
high in value, they have need for but 
little machinery, the original invest- 
ment in equipment is low, little if 
any interest on money is paid, they 
have better roads, and they have 
social, educational, and recreational 
advantages over the larger farms. 

There is a debit side, too. The 
small farm is more apt to have in- 
festations of diseases, insects, and 
weeds because of concentration. The 
small farm operator, because of a 
lack of previous training, often needs 
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more basic information on all phases 
of agriculture. Quite often the 
small-farm operator is more inter- 
ested in his other job than in farm- 
ing and therefore is apt to produce 
an inferior product for the market. 
Frequently youths find little oppor- 
tunity on small farms. 

Several possible methods of aiding 
the small farm operator have been 
suggested, and are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The development of purchaser, 
consumer, and service cooperatives is 
one suggestion. Through closer co- 
operation these operators may be able 
to enjoy many of the advantages and 
opportunities of large-scale business. 

Because much of the small-type 
farming is poorly done, the adoption 
of improved practices would help 
alleviate the problem in many in- 
stances. The encouragement of in- 
dustrial developments to create mar- 
kets for farm products and furnish 
labor when needed for off-farm work 
is another avenue of approach. 

The development of new agricul- 
tural enterprises, including new 
crops, farm forestry, and allied prac- 
tices, would aid many of the small 
farmers. ‘Training of rural leader- 
ship can be a means of opening 
broader horizons to these people 
in social, educational, and _recrea- 
tional life. Many small farms are 
on ill-chosen land. Many are 
farmed in the same method that 
“my father and his father before 
him” worked the land. The lure of 
the soil has attracted many to farms 
who might be better off in the city. 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems and possible solutions which are 
open. The farms have helped build 
the cities; now the cities have aggra- 
vated this farming problem. _ Its so- 
lution presents a challenge. 
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GrowTH AND DecLINE oF AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. 


David Ross Jenkins. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Contributions to Education, 


No. 89. 


New York. 95 pages. 


by ALVA H. BENTON 


THIS BOOK, termed by the au- 
thor a dissertation, is a short publi- 
cation in which he seeks to give an 
explanation of why the populations 
of some agricultural villages grow 
and others decline. He suggests 
that the conclusions reached will 
have some predictive value for coun- 
tries that have not yet progressed as 
far as the United States along tech- 
nological and educational lines. In 
this connection reference is made to 
consolidated schools, hard surfaced 
roads, county library schemes, and 
agricultural extension work. 

The typical agricultural village is 
regarded as having about 1,200 in- 
habitants, a bank, 30 to 40 stores, 
and the social, religious, and educa- 
tional agencies serving a community 
of 80 to 100 square miles. In the 
concluding paragraph of the intro- 
duction, there is a statement to the 
effect that the services which a vil- 
lage provide “in a measure deter- 
mine the plane of living of rural 
people.” Later in the dissertation, 
on page 82, there is a statement that 
“growth or decline of the village 
seems a prima facie measure of 
trends in the trade area.” This lat- 
ter point of view seems to the re- 
viewer a much sounder one and is 
apparently supported by other state- 
ments of the author. 
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This book should interest read- 
ers who have followed the various 
studies made of 140 villages se- 
lected by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research in 1924 as a rep- 
resentative sample of agricultural 
villages in the United States. The 
selection and first study was made 
by E. deS. Brunner and associates. 
These villages were studied by the 
President's Committee on Social 
Trends in 1936, and a subsample 
was studied later by the WPA. Mr. 
Jenkins’ objective is to add some- 
thing to these previous studies. 

To make concrete the characteris- 
tics of villages that are growing and 
those that are declining in popula- 
tion, two villages were selected for 
intensive study. One of these was 
a declining village in a cotton grow- 
ing community in the Mississippi 
bottoms, the other, a growing vil- 
lage in the bright-leaf tobacco area 
of North Carolina. The declining 
village was largely a trading center, 
by necessity, for the tenants of the 
company that owned a 15,000-acre 
holding on which cotton was raised 
by sharecroppers. The growing vil- 
lage was a trade center, by choice, 
of the farmers in the surrounding 
community and the seat of such in- 
dustries employing labor. 








BECAUSE THE AUTHOR was 
able to devote only 3 months of field 
work to the study, 12 villages of the 
140 were selected, 6 growing and 6 
declining. Five were investigated 
with considerable care, but 7, on 
cursory inspection, did not show 
clearly the earmarks of a growing or 
declining village and apparently 
were dropped from the study. Be- 
sides considering the 12 villages, Mr. 
Brunner sent a questionnaire to the 
school superintendents in the 140 vil- 
lages originally selected to get reasons 
why their respective villages were 
growing or declining. Of interest 
is the tabulation of the replies. Gov- 
ernment projects are first and new 
industries second as causes for an 
increase of population, and loss of 
industry first as a cause for the de- 
cline of population. The author re- 
marks, however, that these superin- 
tendents were reluctant to report de- 
cline of population. 

The first three chapters are de- 
voted to the introduction, a survey 
of the two typical towns, and a state- 
ment of factors affecting growth or 
decline of agricultural villages. The 
following six chapters take up causes 
of growth and decline, birth rate and 
mobility, population pyramids, con- 
sequences of growth and decline, 
and consequences for the family and 
the school. Other studies are drawn 
upon for most of the material in these 
chapters. Some comparisons are 
made between data from these 
studies and those assembled by the 
author from the two towns which he 
selected as being illustrative of de- 
cline and growth. The careful 
reader will wonder how much 
weight (even as illustrative mate- 
rial) may be attached to the data 
from two arbitrarily selected villages. 

The final chapter is the summary 
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There is no business of life which 
so highly conduces to the pros- 
perity of a nation, and to the 
happiness of its entire popula- 
tion, as that of cultivating the 


soil. Agriculture may be re- 
garded, says the great Sully, as 
the breasts from which the State 
derives support and nourish- 
ment. Agriculture is truly our 
nursing mother, whith gives 
food, and growth, and wealth, 
and moral health and character, 
to our country. 


—Jrsse Buex 








and conclusion. By implication, the 
relationship between growing and 
declining agricultural villages and 
schools is given particular stress. 
One problem raised is whether there 
should be a different curriculum in 
schools of villages of declining popu- 
lation and those of growing popula- 
tion. 

There is an extensive bibliography 
besides numerous citations in the 
text of the book. References are 
made to studies carried out by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and several State agricultural 
experiment stations. Special men- 
tion is made of work done by Con- 
rad Taeuber and Paul L. Vogt, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
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Lanp Tenure Pouicies at Home anp Asroap. Henry W. Spiegel. 
University of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill. 


The 


I71 pages. 


by BUIS T. INMAN 


AT A TIME when the general 
public, farm leaders, and legislators 
have become extremely interested in 
formulating a desirable land tenure 
policy, a treatise analyzing pertinent 
concepts in light of experiences at 
home and abroad is sorely needed. 

Legislative reforms pertaining to 
land tenure in general and tenancy 
specifically have been relatively in- 
consequential in this country; there- 
fore, it becomes imperative that we 
draw primarily upon the experiences 
of other countries. Although in re- 
cent years many analyses of individ- 
ual tenure problems have been pre- 
sented, no one has attempted to covev 
the entire field. Dr. Spiegel has 
acquainted himself with this sub- 
ject through his contacts while a 
student of land holdings in Europe 
and more recently in the United 
States. 

In setting up the objectives of a 
land tenure policy in chapter I, 
Foundations of Land Tenure Policy, 
the author advances the question as 
to how these fit in with the general 
policy and objectives of the national 
agricultural policy. Thus, if help 
to the disadvantaged class is the goal 
through strengthening its position, 
would this be in harmony with the 
objective of adjustment for agricul- 
ture as a whole? He reaches the 
conclusion that “in many instances 
the answer cannot be in the 
affirmative.” 


THE AUTHOR feels that we can 
learn much from observations of 
European experiences in defining a 
desirable tenure policy, but we are 
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warned, as Professor Wehrwein has 
expressed it, against accepting “un- 
critically the policies of Europe with- 
out accepting fundamental differ- 
ences.” 

The fact is emphasized that land 
tenure reform is handicapped in this 
country because public opinion is in- 
clined to attribute to property in fee 
simple the character of a natural law 
which does not stand alterations and 
adjustments to changing social con- 
ditions, Therefore, we have not yet 
realized that there are other alterna- 
tives and the very few who have 
realized this are able to see national- 
ization of the land as the only alter- 
native policy. 


THE IMPORTANCE placed by 
the author upon the content of the 
second chapter, The Legal Back- 
ground of Land Tenure in the 
United States, becomes obvious when 
it is realized that “all land tenure 
policies aim at the maintenance of 
or changes in the legal relationship 
between man and the land” and that 
the objectives are attained largely 
through changes in the existing sys- 
tem of real property. The distinc- 
tion made between ownership and 
tenancy is based upon the legalistic 
concept of the bundle of rights the- 
ory of property borrowed from Eng- 
lish common law. After establishing 
what property is, brief discussions 
are presented of various provisions 
of law regulating it, such as corpo- 
rate ownership, homestead exemp- 
tions, entails, household estates, 
rights and duties of tenant, aliena- 
tion of land through deed restric- 
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tions, methods of land transfer, and 
inheritance. 

In outlining the field of land ten- 
ure, it is easy to see the legal influence 
which has caused the author to elimi- 
nate farm labor entirely. It is diff- 
cult to determine, however, just how 
far he would go or where he would 
draw the line between labor and 
tenancy. Apparently he considers 
sharecroppers as laborers and thus 
not within the scope of land tenure 
reform since he expresses the hope 
that in the future the census will be 
corrected so that croppers will be 
enumerated as farm laborers. 

Many readers will not agree with 
this simple solution. Croppers as 
enumerated by the census frequently 
assume the managerial functions on 
the farm and are adjudged as ten- 
ants by the written law and court 
decisions in some States. It seems, 
therefore, that the question may be 
raised as to the adequacy of a legal 
basis in defining the field of land 
tenure, and particularly since there 
is considerable variation in the State 
laws. 

In chapter III information has 
been assembled from here and 
abroad pertaining to factors affecting 
land tenure. These factors include 
inheritance, taxation, collective ac- 
tion, credit, and interest. The opin- 
ions of leading students both in 
America and Europe are brought to- 
gether concisely for the reader’s 
evaluation. 

Many will no doubt ponder long 
over the author’s statement that “in 
European countries land inheritance 
is regarded as the heart of the tenure 
system,” and that the inheritance 
customs which prevail in a region 
are considered as determining the 
social structure of that region to a 
large extent. This point of view is 


substantiated by statistical evidence 
from the experiences of England and 
France. It would seem that this 
viewpoint is tenable only when there 
are combined with the rights of in- 
heritance such others as the right to 
subdivide or to alienate. Inheritance 
provisions probably should be given 
further analysis to determine their 
influence upon our tenure pattern 
before accepting the author’s conclu- 
sions regarding the importance of 
inheritance laws in the United States, 
since there is still more freedom of 
movement in occupations and less 
value placed upon the ownership of 
land here. . 

One might well ask what part of 
the difference between tenure con- 
ditions in England and France is 
due to inheritance laws and what is 
due to other social institutions. It 
is quite obvious that in the southern 
part of the United States the planta- 
tions established by the early English 
settlers have remained almost intact 
except for economic reverses, while 
in other areas large holdings dating 
from early times have become con- 
siderably subdivided, although the 
inheritance laws were substantially 
the same in both instances. 

The tenure of forest land is recog- 
nized by the author as a problem 
apart from other forms of landed 
property since special requirements 
in forest production have made the 
State a very able entrepreneur. 
After analyzing this problem pro and 
con from the experiences both in this 
country and in Europe, the conclu- 
sion is reached that “there is still a 
place for private forests in areas 
where it is possible to make a proft 
out of them.” 


CREDIT is adjudged of impor- 
tance by the author in formulating a 
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land policy since an abundance of 
farm credit will make tenancy de- 


crease. This substitution of a lend- 
lord for a landlord brings about other 
complexities in the tenure system. 
Many readers will probably require 
more proof than that supplied in 
the tables to be convinced that com- 
mercial banks, mortgage companies, 
and life insurance companies “dis- 
criminate” against owner-operated 
farms in the United States. 

In chapter IV, Farm Tenancy Pol- 
icy, the premise is stated that we 
place too much emphasis in this 
country upon the belief that tenancy 
is a social disease, and have tended 
to rest the case too much upon the 
plight of the sharecropper who is not 
really a tenant. In European coun- 
tries, economists generally do not 
condemn tenancy as such, but have 
attacked the legal basis of the insti- 
tution of tenancy. 

The author agrees with Pigou that 
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we should attempt to make the pri- 
vate net product of the tenant equal 
to the social net product; long-term 
leases, compensation for improve- 
ments, compensation for disturbance, 
and fair rents are given close scrutiny 
for achieving this goal. 

The last two chapters are devoted 
to a rather thorough analysis of the 
land tenure policies of England and 
Germany because they exemplify 
land tenure policies under a demo- 
cratic and a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment. This adds considerably to 
previous frequent discussions which 
generally have presented the provi- 
sions without much consideration as 
to their effects. With first-hand 
knowledge of European conditions, 
Dr. Spiegel has analyzed the tenure 
programs “as part and parcel of the 
current agricultural policy of these 
countries.” He finds maximization 
of the national dividend no longer to 
be the goal—but, rather, a larger do- 
mestic output of food. The predic- 
tion is made that the policies of these 
countries will continue to be one that 
considers the conditions of agricul- 
ture as proper functions of the State. 

The English tenure policy formu- 
lated in the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts is presented by the author as 
a perfect example of the dynamics in- 
herent in governmental action where 
each step necessitates the next. The 
English doctrine of tenure, which 
denies the proprietor an absolute 
right, helps to explain the present 
tendency toward national ownership. 

Because of present restriction in 
Germany upon the farmer to do with 
his land as he wishes, the question 
is debated as to whether land is the 
property of the owner, and therefore 
the term “the New Feudalism” is 
applied, Legitimate use has become 
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the basis of property, and property 
is a reward for obedience. The com- 
plexity of legal provisions has become 
almost incomprehensible, and agri- 
cultural policy is full of tendencies 
often incompatible with each other. 
Little good is found by Dr. Spiegel 
in the Nazi tenure policy. 

Dr. Spiegel has devoted a rela- 
tively large part of the book to the 
analysis of farm tenancy policy. 
After reading the book, many will 
feel the need for more thorough treat- 
ment of farm ownership with par- 
ticular reference to such topics as 
absenteeism, inheritance, concentra- 
tion of holdings, and mortgage in- 
debtedness. Some of the aspects of 








land tenure policies of European 
countries will need further scrutiny 
before they can be recommended for 
adoption in this country without 
consideration of related social insti- 
tutions and the results that would be 
expected by invoking them. We 
would still like to think of a land 
tenure policy involving less legal 
force and a more cooperative spirit 
than seems to have been outlined 
by Dr. Spiegel. Nevertheless, the 
author has achieved his objectives 
of conveying information and stimu- 
lating discussion. Students of land 
tenure reform will welcome this an- 
alytical treatment of so_timely a 
subject. 
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A Pran ror Britain. Planning 
Pamphlets No. 3. National Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1721 Eye Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. February 1941. 56 
pages. 25 cents. 


This is one of those excellent reports 
(formerly called PLan Ace and published 
10 times a year or oftener) on problems 
of public affairs and “the design of meth- 
ods and the formulation of policies for 
the more effective organization of our 
society.” 

In the present number are 10 articles 
about employment, social security, homes, 
education, health, and several more gen- 
eral plans in Great Britain after the war. 
They are reprinted from the London 
weekly, Picrure Post, and are presented 
by NESPA ‘“‘because they serve as an ex- 
ample of the thought and inquiry which 
should be undertaken by people throughout 
the United States.” 
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Picture Post's foreword says: “We be- 
lieve that, after this war, certain things 
will be common ground among all political 
parties. It will be common ground, for 
example, that every Briton—man, woman, 
or child—shall be assured of enough food 
of the right kinds to maintain him in full 
bodily health and fitness. It will be com- 
mon ground that we must reform our sys- 
tem of education—so that every child is 
assured of the fullest education he can 
profit by. It will be common ground that 
our State medical service must be reor- 
ganized and developed so as to foster 
health, not merely battle with disease. It 
will be common ground that the agricul- 
tural land of Britain must not again be 
given up to thistles and bracken; and that 
the beauty of our country and our buildings 
is the nation’s heritage, not to be pawned 
away in plots to speculative builders.” 

Of special interest to American farm 
workers is the article, The Land for All, 
by L. F. Easterbrook, an agricultural ex- 
pert and journalist. He lists, as objectives, 
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proper care and revival of the soil; a com- 
mission to apportion the land for the vari- 
ous needs of the community; the land 
equipped w ith modern farm buildings and 
facilities; scientific and commercial services 
behind the farmer; every farmer to hold 
4 certificate, establishing that he is fit to 
control his part of the common inheritance, 
a rural civilization, a career for farm work- 
ers by awarding land to men of approved 
experience. 

“To re-create a rural civilization must be 
our aim, not the narrower one of merely 
making farming profitable,” he writes. 
“Therefore we must attract people of all 
kinds back to country life. To think of 
this in terms of forcing every new country 
dweller to work on the land is a contradic- 
tion of civilization. There must be a 
countryside of rural industries, and there 
is already every indication that more fac- 
tories will move out into country districts.” 


ComPETITION BETWEEN FRUITS AT 
Reratt, New York City, NovEMBER 
1939. Preliminary Report. Marius 
P. Rasmussen, Ford A. Quitslund, 
and Edwin W. Cake. U. S. Farm 
Credit Administration. Misc. Rpt. 
30, Washington, D. C., December 
1940. QI pages. 


“This is the second of a series of pre- 
liminary reports containing factual informa- 
tion on retailer and consumer demand for 
apples and other fruits during three differ- 
ent periods of the 1939-40 season. These 
reports also contain information on seasonal 
competition between apples and other 
fruits at retail in New York City. The 
first report was issued in September 1940 
and covered weekly sales of apples and 
other fruits through 1,543 retail outlets of 
various kinds during August 1939. Read- 
ers are referred to that report for a state- 
ment of the background of this study . . .” 

The data on which this report is based 
were obtained in New York City during 
November 1939. Samples of retail out- 
lets included 422 independent fruit and 
vegetable stores, 361 independent grocery 
stores, 319 pushcart and public market 
stall operators, 277 chain grocery stores, 
71 wagons or motor hucksters, and 66 meat 
markets. A cross section of retail fruit 
outlets in areas representing each of the 
various fanily-income levels in the four 
large boroughs was obtained. 
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Data obtained include dollar volume of 
ales by types of outlets, quantities of fresh 
fruits handled weekly, sales volume of dif- 
ferent outlets for fresh fruits, proportion of 
retail outlets handling each fruit, relation 
of family income to coverage and sales, 
quantities of canned fruits and juices han- 
dled weekly, and influence of family in- 
comes on sales of fresh and canned fruits 
and juices. 

Tables retail margins, 
gross margins and volume of sales for in- 
dividual fruits, and income areas and gross 
retail margins of individual fruits are 
included. 

Discussion is included of spoilage of fruits 
in relation to sales and volume handled; 
display space as related to sales; 
eties, grades, sizes, 
handled. 


showing vross 


and vari- 
and brands of apples 


Rurat Sociotocy Pamputets Nos. 
7-10. South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, South Dakota 
State College, Department of Rural 
Sociology. 1940-41. 


No. 7. The Declining Enrollment Prob- 
lem in the Elementary Schools of Moody 
County, by W. F. Kumlien, Clifford Holm, 
and C. Scandrette. 8 pages. 

No. 8. The Declining Enrollment Prob- 
lem in the Elementary Schools of Day 
County, by W. F. Kumlien, Clifford Holm, 
and C. Scandrette. 10 pages. 

No. 9. The Problem of Declining Enroll- 
ment in the Elementary Schools of Lake 
County, by W. F. Kumlien and C. Scan- 
drette. 8 pages. 

No. 10. The Problem of Declining En- 
rollment in the Elementary Schools of Hyde 
County, by W. F. Kumlien, C. Scandrette, 
and Raymond Hatch. 7 pages. 

In each of these counties, a falling birth 
rate has been the principal factor in the 
decline of enrollments in elementary 
schools. In only one county—Day 
County—has loss from migration been a 
contributing factor. A basic cause, however, 
may be found in the fact that the small one- 
school district system prevails in these coun- 
ties. At the time these school districts were 
established, it was not apparent that the 
counties would not be able to maintain a 
large enough population to make this 
system feasible. 
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Many of these small one-room schools 
have been closed and consolidated schools 
established. In some cases, pupils have 
been sent to neighboring districts as tuition 
pupils. 

These pamphlets tell the story by means 
of charts, diagrams, and text. Each con- 
tains suggestions for solving the problem. 
Temporary measures would involve keep- 
ing the school district intact but closing 
the school when the enrollment drops be- 
low five pupils and sending pupils to other 
schools as tuition pupils. As a long-time 
solution, the entire reorganization of the 
rural school system of the county, or the 
consolidation of several school districts 
suggested. 


Anatyses oF UNITED Srares Solis, 
Section I: North Atlantic States. J. 
G. Lipman, J. S. Joffe, and Adrienne 
B. Conybeare. 40 pp.+35 pp. ad- 
denda. New Bunswick, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


This is the first publication to be issued 
of a larger study dealing with the plant 
food resources of the United States. Of 
these soil analyses, the remaining 4 sections 
will cover respectively the South Atlantic, 
the North Central, the South Central, and 
the Far Western States. Publication dates 
of these and other portions of the material 
collected concerning the plant food re- 
sources of the country are uncertain, de- 
pending upon availability of funds and a 
variety of other factors. 

In the section, Remarks on Analytical 
Data, the following statement appears: 

“The compilation and assembly of the 
analytical data by states, under one cover 
as presented in this publication, are a step 
in the right direction. At a glance anyone 
may see what has been done on the soils 
of the respective states. The publication is 
a sort of a handbook on soil analyses of 
and for individual states and sections of the 
country. The information in the handbook 
may be used in different ways, as has been 
pointed out. It is the basis for the inven- 
tory of the plant food resources of the in- 
dividual states and of the country.” 
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MEN AND Resources; A Srupy or 
Economic OpporTUNITY IN THE Pa- 
ciric Nortuwest. Condensation of 
a Report and Supporting Memo- 
randa, “Migration and the Develop. 
ment of Economic Opportunity,” 
prepared by the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission. 
Portland, Oreg. Northwest Re- 
gional Council. 81 pages. 


In 1934, when drought struck the 
Great Plains, people from that section of 
the country and from other depressed areas 
poured into the Pacific Northwest, seeking 
a mew opportunity. Certain changes in 
the economy of the region had been grad- 
ually taking place, even before the de- 
pression of 1930. The initial period of 
rapid growth in agriculture antl lumbering 
was approaching an end. Market expan- 
sion outside the region was slowing down. 
In 1930 the depression, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, resulted in still further 
destruction of markets. 

In 1933, in an effort to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity, the construction of two 
huge projects to utilize the water power of 
the Columbia River, Grand Coulee, and 
Bonneville, were undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

All of these changes call for the develop- 
ment of new industries and the expansion 
of agriculture to provide employment and 
to utilize the available electric power. This 
report sets forth the problem facing the 
region, describes the people of the section; 


discusses basic material resources—land, 
forests, water, fish, and minerals—and 
points out their relation to economic 
opportunity. 


The various economic opportunities of 
the region are listed under agriculture, 
manufacturing, service industries, and rec- 
reational industries. While realization of 
these opportunities depends in large part on 
factors and developments beyond the power 
of the region to control, much can be done 
through regional policies and programs. 


Forestry ON PrivATE TIMBERLANDS: 
A PicroriaL Recorp oF WHAT SOME 
PrivaTe TIMBERLAND OWNERS IN THE 
Unirep STATES ARE DOING TO KEEP 
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Tueir Forest Lanps Propuctive. 
Prepared in the Division of Private 
Forestry, Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Misc. Pub. 381. 25 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 1940. 


The pictures in this publication are rep- 
resentative of that 20 percent of the pri- 
vately owned forest area which is reported 
by the Forest Service as being under some 
form of management. They indicate what 
the owners of the other 80 percent can do 
under similar circumstances. Methods il- 
lustrated vary but are all designed to build 
up or maintain productive capacity of the 
forests while merchantable products are 
periodically removed. This is an attrac- 
tively arranged publication and should be 
useful in pointing out to private owners 
helpful practices. 


Famity INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 
Southeast Region. Part 1, Family 
Income. Dorothy Brady, Day 
Monroe, Gertrude Schmidt Weiss, 
Thelma Dreis. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Misc. Pub. 375, 389 pp. Washing- 
ton, 1940. (Consumer Purchases 
Study, Urban and Village Series.) 


This report, one of a series which was 
reviewed in the December 1940 issue of 
the Lanp Poricy Review, was prepared 
by the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the 
cooperation of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration and the Central Statistical Board. 
White and Negro families in villages and 
small cities in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, were investigated as to com- 
position of family, income levels, family 
income and earners, sources of income, 
responsibility for family support, living 
quarters, home tenure, and rentals. 


An Economic Stupy oF Foops anp 
Grazinc 1n Mik Propuction. A 
Study of Conditions in the Eastern 
Counties of England. Cambridge 
Univ., Dept. Agr. Farm. Econ. 
Branch. Rpt. 28, 40 pp. Novem- 
ber 1940. 

“This report is based upon information 


and experience obtained in the eastern 
counties in the operation of the Cambridge 
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Food Recording Scheme for Dairy Cows. 
Discussion of the data, which were col- 
lected during the 3-year period 1934-35 
to 1936-37 is largely in quantitative 
terms.” A marked tendency during mem- 
bership of the scheme toward improved 
efficiency of feeding is noted. A positive 
correlation of food input per cow and 
milk yield per cow, and a negative cor- 
relation of milk yield per cow and food 
input per gallon (except at the highest 
yields) are shown. Appendixes contain 
specimen records, specimen reports to 
members, and a summary of previous pub- 
lications forming a series with this report. 


Conservinc Lanp anp Warer Re- 
sources. Brief Description of the 
Purpose and Organization of the 
Southeastern Florida Joint Resources 
Investigation. Stanley H. Wright. 
Tallahassee, Florida State Planning 
Board. January 1941. 12 pages. 


The objective of this investigation is to 
set forth, in a combined report, a long- 
range plan of land and water resources de- 
velopment for southeastern Florida. This 
major problem concerns that part of the 
southern peninsula extending from Lake 
Okeechobee to the Keys and including the 
Everglades, containing about 4,000,000 
acres of land and water. This area has an 
immense potential value for agriculture, a 
value which is only partly developed. It 
is of great importance also, as a national 
park, in furnishing game refuges, and fot 
public water supplies. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANNING. Vv. 7, no. 


1, August 1940. Issued by Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Commerce, 
State Planning Board. 


The August issue of this small periodi- 
cal, which is designed “to inform those who 
are interested and to interest others,” in- 
cludes an article, Machine Tool Industry in 
Pennsylvania, pp. 3-14; Recent Planning 
and Zoning Activity, p. 17; book and maga- 
zine reviews; and a selected bibliography, 

Information is included as to composi- 
tion of families—size, age of members, 
etc.—income levels, sources of income, re- 
sponsibility for family support, family oc- 
cupation, earnings, living quarters, home 
tenure, and rentals. The information re- 
lates to both relief and nonrelief families. 
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A country can only continue long prosperous, and be truly inde- 
pendent, which is sustained by agricultural intelligence, agricul- 
tural industry, and agricultural wealth. Though its commerce 
may be swept from the ocean—and its manufactures perish, yet, 
if its soil is tilled, and well tilled, by an independent yeomanry, 
it can still be made to yield all the absolute necessaries of life— 
it can sustain its population and its independence—and when its 
misfortunes abate, it can, like the trunkless roots of a recently 
cut-down tree, firmly braced in, and deriving nourishment from, 
the soil, send forth a new trunk, new branches, new foliage, and 
new fruits—it can rear again the edifice of its manufactures, and 
spread again the sails of its commerce. 





—JrssE BuEL 
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